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ABSTRACT 


The ecologist is warned against a number of statistical dangers—the temptation to 
use insufficient cases, the failure to account for such variables as age and sex, and the 
possibility of overlooking the importance of differential population mobility. The 
study of insanity by the younger Faris is taken for illustration. Comparing the rates 
of insanity in the various areas, the differences are found, by eo method of 
the “standard error,”’ to be insignificant or attributable to chance in a large fraction of 
cases. By combining oo ee areas into larger units chance differences disappear 
in all but four instances. The influence of age and sex is strongly suggested in the case 
of Hobohemia where insanity rates are much higher than in all other areas. Two cor- 
rective devices are available: grouping the population and cases in the sex and broad- 
age classes, and standardizing the rates for age and sex. The scarcity of the cases makes 
either method unsatisfactory here. In deriving rates by taking the number of commit- 
ments during a year and the population as of a given day no consideration is given to 
transiency of population. In the case of Hobohemia the rate would be excessive since 
population changes samy & and commitments would come during a year from a popula- 
tion much greater than the one used. Transiency affected the rate for Negroes also, 
and for Suburbania. An adequate device for measuring the influence of this variable 
needs to be developed. 


The statistician, reading many of the current sociological volumes 
and articles, is impressed with the statistical pitfalls that lie in the 
path of the ecologist. The present paper is not an attempt to chal- 
lenge specific ecological studies in whole or in part but rather to 
point out some of these danger spots. . 

The exemplifications are drawn from a paper presented by the 
younger Faris at the Annual Meeting of the American Statistical 
Association at Washington during the last days of December, 1931. It 
has seemed a good example of the work of the up-to-date ecologist; 
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the data used are typical of the material subjected to statistica] 
treatment, and the locality studied and the areas used are perhaps 
the most favorable for a test of the applicability of statistical tech- 
niques to the ecological approach." 

One of the most serious statistical temptations confronting the 
ecologist is that of using data in the form in which it comes to hand 
regardless of the scarcity of cases in the various subdivisions. A sec. 
ond is the ease with which crude rates can be computed and the diffi. 
culty of pursuing adjustments for such variables as age and sex. A 
third is the possibility of overlooking the importance of the differ. 
ential mobility of populations of the various subdivisions. 


THE MENACE OF SCANTY DATA?’ 


Regarding the first of these, much has been said in other connec- 
tions. Current statistical literature contains many papers, highly 
technical in nature, dealing with “standard errors’ of this and that 
statistical measure for large, and latterly for small, samples. Possibly 
because of the very technicality of these presentations, the sociolo- 
gist has either tended to overlook’ them or has felt them to be too 
“‘advanced”’ for use on data as crude as his. The ecologist seems to 
have been no exception. 

It is well known that the variability of a rate—per cent, per mille, 
per hundred thousand, etc.—may be expressed by the following 


formula 
~ i 
oR= - 


where ox=the standard error of a rate 
R=the rate per b 
b=the base: 100, 1,000, 100,000, etc. 
n=the population 


t Dr. Faris’ help in supplying basic material not available in his paper and his frank 
and friendly criticism of the present manuscript are greatly appreciated. An abstract 
of his paper is to be found in the Proceedings of the American Statistical Association, 
March 1932, p. 53- 

2 See also Frank Alexander Ross, “On Generalization from Limited Social Data,” 
Social Forces, October, 1931, pp. 32-37- 

3 An exception: The matter of reliability of rates for urban areas was discussed by 
Professor Robert E. Chaddock at the Section on Census Tracts during the Washington 
Meeting (1931) of the American Statistical Association. As yet there has been no pub- 
lication of this paper. 
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from which the rate is computed.‘ Further, it has long been accepted 
that the variability of the difference between two rates may be 
written 


o(R,—R.) =V or2+ oR? 
And finally that the test for the significance of such a difference is 
that, if 
R,—Ra> 30(R.—-R,) » 
the difference is significant: that it will persist in this direction in 
similar instances. But if 
R,:—R.<30(R,-R,) » 


4 The reader is referred to the latest editions of H. L. Rietz (ed.), The Handbook of 
Mathematical Statistics; G. Udny Yule, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics; 
R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers; Arne Fisher, The Mathematical 
Theory of Probabilities; and similar works by other authors for discussions of sampling. 

While the data here studied may not conform strictly to the requirements of random 
sampling and while the smallness of the numbers of cases causes complications, this 
formula is the best at present in use. Caution should be observed in its application. 

Assuming the essentials fundamental to applicability, 


oo.= V npq, where o,,= the variability of the absolute number of cases 
p=the probability of a case occurring 


-.f (c being the number of cases) 


q=the probability of non-occurrence 


n, b, and R being as in the text 


o,.= V Pl, where o,,=the variability of the relative number of cases 


o2= b/ Pa , where og=the variability of the rate. 


From this there is easily derived by the following steps tae form used in the text. 


, (Ca) 


. = 


R(b—-R 


(“Fo eee. 
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TABLE I 
INSANITY RATES AND THEIR POTENTIAL VARIABILITIES FOR 
Census AREAS IN CHICAGO, 1930 
(x) (2) (3) 2. (s) (6) 
CASEs Ri3e 
Num- PER 3eR 
BER Area Dzscrirrion* InsAy- —- 300,000 ert 
=s TION* < = 
Se IIIS oss os oss 60 sindne’ 65 | 7,851 | 828 |102.3 |1,135 Ps 
Rap. I 
33 | NegroSlum No.1............ 30 | 10,416 | 288 | 52.5 | 446] 130 
35 | Negro Slum No. 2........ 117 | 50,283 | 233 | 21.5 | 208] 168 
38 | Negro Apartment No. 1... 11g | 87,005 | 132] 12.3 | 169 95 
40 | Negro Apartment No. 2.... 60 | 44,178 | 136]17.5] 189 83 
69 | White Residential No.1......| 40 | 59,474 82] 41.7 | 117 47 
44 | White Residential No. 2....... 23 | 36,228 63 | 13.2 | 103 23 
49 yen of Industrial. . . }: .No. 1} 33 | 42,983 761 13.3 | 116] 36 
54 |\Area—Low Populations ..No. 2 2| 1,486] 135 |95-3| 421 ) 
Rap1t II 
ET oa dic ott. b es AAO RAM 46 | 21,456 | 214 | 31.5] 399] 119 
ae 62 | 53,547 | 116|14.7| 160] 72 
Eso | Apartment No. 1... 17 | 22,032 77.1 18.7 | 133 aI 
58 | Apartment No. 2.... 4° | 47,360 84 | 13.3 124 44 
57 | Apartment No. 3............. 4| 8,120 49 | 24.6] 123 ° 
56 | Apartment No. 4............. 4] 6,050 66 | 33.0] 165 ° 
Rapuat III 
re oa sia sins Stange 299 |153,761 194 | 11.2 | 228] 160 
27 | Apartment No. 1.. 72 | 60,125 120 | 14.1 162 78 
26 | Apartment No. 2.. 48 | 50,910 94 | 13.6] 135 53 
25 | Apartment No.3............. 79 |131,114 60 | 6.8 80 40 
Rap1at IV 
a Att ized aes eran e ame we 220 |197,551 | 117 | 7.7] 140 94 
Mats. Mec ce eae astue bas 106 |114,174 92 | 9.0] I19 65 
ne, Aare 26 | 48,433 53 | 10.5 85 PY 
ae 38 | 66,783 56] 9.2 84 28 
Po Soc SRG be. 3 Bn '9 SA 38 | 64,203 59 | 9.6 88 30 
7 ee eee 10 | 20,392 49 | 15.5 96 3 
tt) ae 5 | 14,408 34 | 15.4 80 ° 
re atte SEL be es icoen de nee ees 3} 5,370 55 | 32.0 | 151 ° 
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TABLE I—Continued 


























(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) 
Num- Cases = Rt3en 
BER Area DEscRIPTION* w..a er ponase ert 
aia TION* + - 
RapiaL V 
DER, Sues sald boneds > tp ieee ei I4I | 79,554 177 | 14.9 222 132 
rere 122 | 97,873 | 125 | 11.3] 1590 QI 
6 ST yee ne es ee 117 |128,066 or | 8.4| 116 66 
Ore 97 |108,583 9.0] 116 62 
BEE Ge sac. isk sdenetebes eee 26 | 57,004 45 | 8.9 72 18 


























* The numbering, numbers of cree,» tions, and rates, Columns 1-4 inclusive, are as in the Faris 
study, the tracts being those given by ‘ensus Bureau. 


t In illustration of the process of computing op, the data for Area 32 yield 


= |($280(09.172) _ [82,114,436 
R32 7,851 7,851 


t Area 32, though common to all radials, is entered here but once. 


= 10,459.1028 = 102.3. 


then either we have no real difference or not enough cases to assure 
us of a real difference.5 

Table I presents data for about half the tracts of the Faris study. 
The rates per 100,000 population are those for insanity (all causes) 
in the city of Chicago, the cases being commitments to institutions 
during the course of the year 1930, the populations those of the 
1930 Census as of April 1, 1930. Column 5 contains the standard 
errors of these rates and Column 6 the upper and lower limits of 
potential variation of rates. 

The meaning of the table is clarified by Charts I and II. The 
former shows, on a map of Chicago, the directions of the several 
radials and the key numbers of the communities lying on each radial. 
The latter reiterates the facts of the table in pictorial form. The 
heavy line® for each radial purports to show, from left to right, 

5In this latter case we can work toward certainty only by increasing the number of 
cases. Such increase may disclose differences that are significant, or the indefiniteness 


may persist up to the point where we feel that even an infinite number of cases would 
not disclose a significant difference, in other words, that no real different exists. 

*This method of charting is theoretically improper since it implies a continuous 
quantitative scale horizontally. It is appropriate only if the centers of the several areas 
are equidistant on the radials, e.g., that community 33 is as far from 32 as from 35, or, if 
some other criterion than distance is used, that the areas are separated equally in re- 
spect to this quality. In the present paper the ecological convention has been followed. 
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trends of rates as one passes from the “center’’ of the city outward 
toward the periphery (see Column 4 of Table I); the elongated rec. 
tangles illustrate the possible variations of the several rates (see 
Column 6 of Table I). 

If we scrutinize each of the radials, differences appear between the 
rates actually found for the several communities on a given radial, 
The general configuration, as shown by the heavy lines of Chart II, 
is that of the typical diminish- 
ing returns curve—high at the 
left, sharply diminishing to medi- 
ocrity, and trailing off to very 
low. The picture, on its face, is 
quite convincing. As one pro- 
ceeds from the “center” out- 
ward, rates tend to diminish 
directly with some function of 


CHART I 


RADIALS AND THEIR CENSUS AREAS 





il : 
Radiac| 9, i 
* Iw \ 






‘\ 
MAMAL~25 — 26 = 17 = 28 = 


ability for the several rates. It 

is possible in a similar mass of 

material, let us say data for some 

RADIAL other year, that, positing un- 

changed conditions, the rate for 

Area 32 might be as high as 1,135 per 100,000 or as low as 521. 

Similarly for other areas. Obviously considerable variation is to be 

expected. It is even within the realm of reasonable probability that 

a very different trend might be found. The dotted lines of Chart I 
are examples. 

Applying the more mathematical approach, testing differences be- 
tween rates for their significance, the results for the several radials 
are as in Table II, Part A. 

Though the technique is simple, an example or two may serve as © 
a guide to speedier understanding. We wish to discover whether or 


34°33 “ the distance traveled. 
= S But let us examine the possible 
Pg 38 behavior of these rates, resulting 
a b solely from the vagaries of chance. 
Pe at 5 The elongated rectangles indi- 
ox / cate potential ranges of vari- 
44 
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not the difference between the rate for Area 32 and that for Area 33 , 
is a “real’”’ difference; whether we can be certain that a difference / 
in the same direction would always be found, conditions remaining | 
the same. This difference is 540 (828— 288). The formula for the 


CHART II 


AcTUAL AND POTENTIAL TRENDS OF RADIALS WITH POTENTIAL VARIABILITIES 





1135 ) 
800 Rapian @1 Raoiacen Raoiar ore 
3004 300. 
700 
l Porewria: Range 1004 200 
— Actua Taeno 
6003 ~-- Porentia Trend 
* Aata 32 NOT SHown 1004 1004 








BOM 60 59 $8 57 56 32 24 22 21 16 15 At 10 9 
* 


Raoiac om Raoiacree 


- 
- 
= 

ani 
































32 33 35 38 4° 69 44 49 54 32 28 27 26 25 
* 








significance of a difference between rates was given early in this 
paper. Substituting, we have 





30(Ru—Rs)=3V (102.3)?-+(52.5)? 
=3V 13,221.54 
=3(115) 
=345 . 


Since this is decidedly less than the difference itself, there is signifi- | 
cance; that is, conditions remaining the same, the rate for Area 32 
will always be materially higher than that for Area 33. This has 
been entered in Table II, Part A, Radial I, as an “S” at the inter- 
section of Column 32 and Line 33. 

In similar fashion we may test the difference between the rate for 
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Area 33 (288) and that for Area 38 (132). The difference seems large 
(156); indeed it is larger than the rate itself for Area 38. Applying 
the rigid mathematical test we find 





30(Ry—Ra) = 3V (52.5)?-+-(12.3)? 





=3V 2917.54 
=3(54) 
=162. 


This is greater than the difference; therefore we cannot claim sig- 
nificance for the difference. It is quite possible that, conditions re- 
maining the same, another time we would find the rate for Area 38 
greater than that for Area 33. This has been entered in Table II, 
Part A, Radial I, as an “N” at the intersection of Column 33 and 
Line 38. The rest of the entries in Part A have been derived in this 
fashion. 

Inspection of Table IT, Part A, yields interesting conclusions. All 
differences involving Area 32 are significant. For all radials each 
entry in Column 32 is “S.” Similarly for Area I on Radial V all en- 
tries are “‘S.”” Aside from these two citations there is little consist- 
ency’ of sequences of “‘S” in lines or columns. In general, then, the 
differences in rates on which the student of the problem is to base his 
conclusions are quite likely to disappear in other comparable mate- 
rial; they are by no means dependable; they are quite possibly due 
to vagaries of chance in scanty data. 

Intriguing speculations can be evolved from a detailed analysis 
of the material in Part A of the table. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that ‘““N” may arise out of two very different situations. 
It may be that a larger mass of material would replace “‘N”’ by “S” 
in many instances. It may be that no matter how much material 
we had ‘“‘N”’ would persist—there may be no difference between the 
areas. 

Two methods exist for overcoming the scantiness of the material. 
There is nothing sacred about the year. Eighteen months, two~ 

7 Seeming exceptions are to be found in Column 35 and Line 44 of Radial I, in Col- 


umn 34 of Radial II, in Column 28 of Radial IIT, and Column 24 of Radial IV. Space 
does not warrant a detailed discussion of ail these. 


‘ 
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TABLE II 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RATES* 
PART A PART B 
ORIGINAL GROUPING REGROUPED 
RADIAL I 
33 s 33 
35 s—-N ‘ 35 . 
38 SN S$ 38 
40 Ss N SN . 40 °? 
69 6§ § §S NW 65 
44 § $$ § 8 N ° 44 78s 
49 $8 s SHw BS 49 
54 S NN NWN WNWNHUN . 54 ‘ess 
32 33 35 38 40 69 44 49 32 ABC 
RADIAL II 
34 S 34 $s 
60 S N 60 Ss N 
59 8 Ss N. 59 
58 §$ 8 NN $8 
57 § §S NW N . 57 + 2m 
56 §S S$ N N WN WN 56 
32 34 60 59 58 57 32 34 60 
RADIAL III 
28 S 
27 § §$ 
26 $s S N 
25 § § 8 N 
32 28 27 26 
RADIAL IV 
24 $ 24 S 
22 S N 22 
21 Ss Ss N 21 $ $ 
6 |} s s NN Gi 16 
15 § S$ NNN 15 
ll $ S NNNWN 11 
10 S$ S$ §S N N WN H }} 10 § S$ N 
9 §§ N N NNWNWNHWN 9 
32 24 22 21 16 15 11 10 32 24 G 
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TABLE Il—Continued 
RADIAL V 








32.8 7 32 8 K 











First column and last line are Second column shows orig- 
area designations. inal area designations. First 
column and last line are 

grouped designations. 


“2 3Ve R, +e sg < R,—R, the difference is significant (designated S); 


if 3V op?teoR,? > R,—R, the difference is not significant (designated NV). 


years, three years, a decade, might be taken. Thus, instead of using 
the cases in the calendar year 1930, one might have aggregated the 
commitments from July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1931. This would have 
increased the data and would have helped to stabilize the rates. 

The alternative, and the only procedure available to the present 
writer, is to combine areas into larger units. Since it increases de- 
nominators as well as numerators, it tends materially toward sta- 
bilization of rates. Care must be exercised, as only such areas should 
be amalgamated as external information indicates are closely similar. 

Proceeding in this manner and guided by the descriptions® sup- 
plied with the data, new rates were computed for groups of areas as 
shown in Table III, and the significance of the differences tested as 
before. The results are presented in Table II, Part B. With this re- 
organization clarity appears. There are now only four instances of 
“N.” These are in Radial I, between C and D; in Radial II, between 
34 and 60, and E and 60; in Radial IV, between H and G. The first 
is between a white residential and an industrial area; the second is 
between a Negro and a slum area; the third is between a slum and 
an apartment area; the fourth is between an intermediate area anda 
peripheral section. In each instance an area is involved with small 
population. 


8 Descriptions have been furnished by Dr. Faris for Radials I, II, and III. Combina- 
tions made by the present writer for Radials IV and V are purely arbitrary. 
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Generalization from these results is far sounder than any that 
could have been made from the earlier grouping. The statistician 


TABLE III 


INSANITY RATES AND THEIR POTENTIAL VARIABILITIES 
FoR Groups or Census AREAS 


















































(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) 
CasEs — Rt3ez 
DESIGNATION Area Description | 1.0%. — goo,c00| ee 
= TION + - 
32° Hobohemia. ., . . 65 | 7,851 | 828 |102.3 |1,135 | 521 
Raput I 
A (33+35) Negro Slum..... 147 | 60,699 | 242]19.9| 302] 182 
B (38+40) NegroApartment| 175 |131,183 133 | 10.1 163 | 103 
C (69+44) White Residen- 
tial.......... 72 | 95,702 75 | 8.9] 102 48 
D (49+54) Industrial. ..... 35 | 44,409 | 79/13-3| 119] 39 
Raput II 
34 DIRS 0 i525. 46 | 21,456 | 214] 31.5 | 309] 119 
60 _ ree. 62 | 53,547 | 116]14.7]| 160 72 
E(so+58+57+56) | Apartment..... 65 | 83,562 78 | 9.7| 107] 49 
Raput IIT 
28 errr 299 |153,761 | 194 | 11.2] 228] 160 
F (27+26+25) Apartment...... 199 |242,149 82 | 5.8 99 65 
Rap IV 
eS Seer eer 220 |197,551 | 117] 7.7 | 140 94 
G el el Reed Sb ais sada 208 [203,593 71 | 4.9 86 56 
en a Saar er ras 18 | 40,170 45 | 10.6 77 13 
RapIAL V 
NN eee Seer teen ee 141 | 79,554 | 177 | 14.9 | 222 132 
RS ei SRD aE 336 1334,522 | 100] 5.4| 116 84 
i MRI, Sea ian oar 26 | 57,004 45 | 8.9 72 18 


























* Area 32, though common to all radials, is entered here but once. 


cannot but feel that at last a valid progression has been found, pro- 
vided that the rates themselves are truly comparable. 
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STANDARDIZATION FOR AGE AND SEX 


Vital statisticians have long been familiar with the danger of sim- 
ply dividing a given number of cases by the gross population of the 
area from which the cases have come. They realize the futility of 
comparing a crude rate for maternal mortality in a population made 
up of patients in an obstetrical ward with a similar rate for inmates 
of an old soldiers’ home, or with a rate the denominator for which is 
the total population of a town. 

It appears that some ecologists fail to recognize the biasing effects 
of age dissimilarities in the populations of different ecological areas, 
Let us return to the insanity study of Faris.° 

Hobohemia in any grouping stands far and away apart from all 
other groups. In the original arrangement it was the supreme exam- 
ple of an area having a rate differing significantly from those for all 
other areas. But it is notorious that Hobohemia contains an over- 
whelming preponderance of adult males. Were these adult males in 
an area containing a normal proportion of young boys and girls and 
of adult women the denominator would be materially enlarged, the 
rate would be reduced, differences lessened, and their significances 
changed. Or were the study confined to adult males in all areas, the 
rates in other areas would be correspondingly increased, the differ- 
ences and their o’s again altered, and their significances changed. 

; Two techniques exist for minimizing the effect of differential age 
and sex distributions in comparisons of rates.” The first consists of 
breaking both the population and the cases into sex and broad-age 
classes and studying the incidence of the particular social symptom 
in each of these categories for the several areas. Thus one of ti 
common devices of the student of population increase is to relate 
births in various areas to the married women 15-45 years of age. 

. The second is the practice of standardizing for age and sex. More 


9 It should be stated that Faris is fully cognizant of the techniques for standardizing 
rates as well as those for analyzing the significance of differences. His paper presented 
results of a tentative exploration, made with data known to be limited and obviously 
too scant to warrant the careful techniques here urged. His generosity in making avail- 
able his basic data should not be misunderstood by the reader. 


0 A further interesting technique, utilizing correlation, is soon to appear in a papet 
by C. Horace Hamilton in the Journal of the American Statistical Association. 








we we sy? mae 6S 
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than one procedure is in current use and the reader is referred to any : 
standard text™ on vital statistics for these techniques. Suffice it to 

say that, in general, “standardized” rates replace the crude rates, a 

standardized rate being that which would have prevailed in a “stand- 

ard” population (one having at least an approximation to a natural 
age and sex distribution, and which is used to keep age and sex con- 

stant) had the symptom manifested itself there in a fashion similar 

to that which existed in the group under investigation. 

The cases of insanity in the several communities of Chicago are 
too few to warrant the use of the latter and preferable device. It is 
practicable to utilize, at least in a crude way, the former procedure. 
The student of the problem could eliminate cases among minors and 
could assume that insanity is evenly distributed throughout adult 
years, thus minimizing the age variable. He could further discover 
whether or not sex is a factor and could either neglect it or pursue his 
analysis separately for each of the sexes. He would then select the 
suitable denominator for the computation of his rates, i.e., total 
adults, or total adult males and total adult females. This is at least 
a closer approximation to truth than the original assumption that 
there is neither sex nor age differentiation. 

It is impossible with the data available for the present writer to 
perform these adjustments. Indeed, it is doubtful whether in the 
present study this crude method would significantly modify the re- 
sults obtained by regrouping the original areas using crude rates. 
It is almost certainly true that both age and sex constitute factors 
of definite significance and the crude technique would at best be a 
partial correction. Further, this process, since it diminishes both the 
numerator and the denominator of each of the rates, tends to in- 
crease materially the standard errors. Since the data are already too 
scanty, diminishing them would but add to the confusion. Theonly . 
way this type of adjustment can be made satisfactorily is by greatly 
augmenting the basic information. It is highly probable, however, 
that with adequate material and careful procedure discrepancies be- 
tween Hobohemia and other areas would be materially diminished. 


™ Good references are G. C. Whipple, Vital Statistics; Raymond Pearl, Medical 
Biometry and Statistics. 
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TRANSIENCY IN THE POPULATION 


Faris took commitments to institutions, both public and private, 
during a year as numerator for each of his rates. This is a very logi- 
cal procedure. For his denominator he chose the population of the 
area on a given day as an average exposure—also a logical procedure, 
He becomes illogical, however, when in the case of Hobohemia he 
divides the first of these by the second. For in this area the commit- 
ments to institutions for the insane over a year did not come from 
the population of the area on a given day. This population is a rapid- 
ly changing one. Estimates have been made that there is a well-nigh 
complete turnover at least every three or four months. Commit- 
ments during a year, therefore, came from a population far greater 
than the one used and the rates should be fractions of the size pre- 
sented, the actual alteration varying materially from locality to 
locality. Our larger metropolises tend to catch up and institutional- 
ize cases that are overlooked in small cities and large towns or that 
are handed on by lesser localities lacking in institutional provisions, 
The largest urban centers tend to filter out from the population flow | 
the bulk of the mentally deranged, and the physically and morally 
impaired. 

It is highly impractical, therefore, to compare the rate for one 
tract with that for another unless the degree of transiency for each 
tract is discounted. Transiency in itself is an extremely variable 
phenomenon and in a given city widely different degrees are found. 
Next to Hobohemia, Negro areas are most affected. A large part of 
the Negro population is highly transient, moving from one urban 
center to another and tending to deposit incompetents in the larger 
cities. 

Turning again to Table II, Part B, and Table III, we find that 
the significant differences are between areas that we would expect 
would have very different degrees of transiency. Thus, for Radial 1 
there is little question that Hobohemia, as regards the mobility of its 
population, is very different from all of the other areas. The sameis 
true regarding practically all of the other regrouped subdivisions. 
They are so different in their population structure and habits as to 
render comparisons of rates extremely dubious. 
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So long as the ecologist neglects to make numerical allowance for 
this extremely important factor, transiency, statisticians cannot fail 
to discount his findings. One of the most pressing tasks confronting 
the ecologist is to develop techniques for eliminating this variable. 
The present writer has no handy method for eliminating the effect of 
transiency. It probably must come at least in early stages through 
segregations similar to those suggested for minimizing age and sex, 
rather than as a scale for measuring the variable itself. 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTORS AFFECTING 
COMPARABILITY OF RATES 

A further point in regard to the Negro, particularly in northern 
centers, is that with the influx of southern colored population, cases 
of impairment that should largely be attributed to the South are, 
through southern neglect of the Negro, thrust upon the northern 
centers to which migration has taken place. Again it is unfair to 
compute rates based upon so fluid a population. And again no ready- 
made device exists to offset the bias. 

As for Suburbania, it is notorious that in areas of this sort cases 
of insanity, etc., are missed; numerators are too low. In numerous 
instances those impaired in mind are cared for within the home by 
attendants or by members of the family, while extreme cases are 
placed in institutions remote from the home in order that there may 
be as little neighborhood comment as possible, or to provide superior 
care. The consequence is that again numerator and denominator do 
not correspond, in this instance rates being artificially depressed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


If the present writer is correct in his analysis, the reader may ask 
“What is left for the ecological approach?” A great deal! The stat- 
istician has no intention of condemning. (1) He urges against the 
use of small sub-areas with limited populations in the computation of 
rates, particularly where the phenomenon is a rare one. (2) He rec- 
ommends the use of data for several consecutive years instead of for 
one year. (3) He warns against applying the techniques in cities of 
sub-metropolitan size. (4) He recognizes the necessity for discon- 
tinuance ot thc comparison of crude rates and the adoption of the 
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well-recognized techniques for eliminating the troublesome vay. 
ables, age and sex, either by segregation into age and sex categories 
or by the standardization of all rates which are to be compared. (5) 
He recommends that a group of ecologists spend a great deal of time 
in perfecting ways of ascertaining the degree of transiency in various 
parts of our metropolises. Immediately to mitigate the effects of 
this biasing factor he suggests separate study and presentation of 
the material for Hobohemia, for Suburbania, and for the remainder 
of the city. 























AN URBANIZED COMMUNITY 
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The Jews are and have been the most urbanized people in the world, both in num- 
bers and duration. Their preservation and the burgeoning and growth of their culture 
was largely assured through the ghetto, which arose partly as a defense mechanism, 

ntaneously created, and partly as an imposition by their enemies. The decline in 
their numbers, which occurred from the time of their final dispersal to the Middle Ages, 
is probably attributable to unsanitary and congested living conditions. Their preserva- 
tion in spite of these conditions is hardly due to a racial immunity, as some have sup- 
posed, but to an increasing adaptation, conscious and unconscious, to their environ- 
ment. An acquired immunity is best seen in regard to tuberculosis. An elaborate civil 
and religious code regulating every aspect of the community’s life, early marriage, good 
family life with relative low birth-rate and consequent lower infant mortality assured 
by adequate physical and medical care—these safeguarded the community’s existence. 
Disintegrating factors have recently been appearing in consequence of social changes 

etrating all urban life. High incidence of certain diseases among Jews seems to corre- 
fate more closely with social and economic conditions than with temperament or racial 
factors. Intermarriage also has been effective in bringing latent physical and mental 
defects to the surface. This may also partly account for general superiority in intelli- 
gence, although environmental factors are probably more important here. Traits and 
aptitudes attributed to the Jew seem to be related to cultural and historical factors 
rather than innate structures. 


While urbanization is a comparatively recent phenomenon with 
all the other peoples of today, it has characterized the Jewish people 
for over two thousand years. They are and have been predominantly 
an urban community, and the imprint of this fact is discernible not 
only in an analysis of their present and past distribution over the 
earth’s surface but in many of their physiological, psychological, and 
biostatic characters usually ascribed to that facile, but never well- 
defined, concept of race. Living so many centuries in the poorest and 
most unsanitary sections of towns, circumscribed in their activities, 
segregated and oppressed, the Jews constitute a community adapted, 
if not selected, to withstand best the rigors and destructiveness of 
town life. To the sociologist they afford crucial data for the testing of 
many hypotheses as to the general effects of urbanization and yield 
an understanding of the processes taking place in urban life. 

Long before their final dispersion as a nation, the Jews had begun 
to be a nation of traders and city-dwellers. At the beginning of the 
Christian era, there were in Egypt alone, according to Mommsen, 
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one million Jews out of a total population of eight millions. The ma- 
jority of the Jews lived in cities. Alexandria, the commercial and the 
educational center of the country, had about 200,000 Jews forming 
two-fifths of the population of the metropolis. The community was 
of such commercial importance that it was allowed to govern itself, 
In the same period, according to Harnack, one million Jews were 
concentrated in Syria, and Antioch, the capital, until the fall of 
Jerusalem granted special privileges to them. In Rome, too, the 
Jews became a powerful and autonomous body. 

For the functioning of their religious life, and perhaps with their 
dim sense of the need for preservation the Jews herded together. In 
towns, many opportunities for making a living exist, and differences 
of religion and custom are more easily tolerated. Even before the 
ghetto became instituted and delimited by law, ghettos, Judengas- 
sen, and Jewries existed. The autonomous trading colonies of the 
Jews with their privileges and rights of governance were ghettos in 
posse. For the ghetto was not merely an expression of the commu- 
nity’s political subjection, separateness, and degradation, but alsoa 
defense mechanism, spontaneously created in order to perpetuate 
undisturbed its unique and religious social life. Partly imposed upon 
them by their enemies, and partly accepted voluntarily, the ghetto 
preserved the Jewish people. It transmitted their separateness, kept 
them from apostasy, and saved them from extermination.’ It 
checked intermarriage, for only where there is social contact is there 
intermarriage. It is always less in urban than in rural areas, less 
relatively where the community is compact than where it is scat- 
tered. Finally, the ghetto made possible the preservation, burgeon- 
ing, and growth of a literature, culture, and tradition. 

The peculiar distribution of the Jews in ancient times and the 
Middle Ages persists today. Although migration has shifted the cen- 
ters of Jewish density from the Mediterranean to Europe and North 
America, the Jews have remained city-dwellers. And although the 
legal ghetto has broken down, every big city has its Jewish quarter 
that retains the old ghetto characteristics in an attenuated form. Of 
the 15,500,000 Jews at the present time not more than 400,000 live 
in rural areas. They are therefore more urbanized, taking as one 

* See The Ghetto, by L. Wirth (University of Chicago Press, 1928). 
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criterion of their urbanization the percentage living in centers with 
more than 10,000 population, than any other people, leaving Great 
Britain, Germany, and the United States, the most urbanized coun- 
tries of today, far behind. And although in every country the Jews 
form an insignificant proportion of the total population—even in 
the United States and Poland where the greatest number of Jews 
live, they constitute 3 per cent and 9.5 per cent, respectively—they 
are concentrated mainly in a small number of areas or in a number of 
the large cities. In some Austrian, Polish, and Russian towns they 
even form a majority of the population. It is this ene-sided distribu- 
tion that gives rise to the so-callegl Jewish question. Their concen- 
tration in certain parts of the country and their compact solidarity 
in world-cities where political, economic, and intellectual life is most 
pronounced tends to magnify their numbers and their influence. 

Recent figures illustrate very clearly the process of Jewish urbani- 
zation in the United States.? In 1927 Jews were living in nearly 
10,000 cities, towns and villages, and rural areas; in every city of 
25,000 population and over; in nearly go per cent of urban places of 
25,000 and less; in over 30 per cent of the rural villages of 2,500; and 
in over 7 per cent of the unincorporated areas. A total of 2,911,000, 
or more than a half of the 4,228,029 Jews in the United States, lived 
in eleven large cities 

A comparison of urbanization among the Jews and other urbanized 
peoples leads to the following four conclusions. First, the Jews are, 
and have been, the most urbanized people in the world, both in num- 
bers and duration. Second, while urbanization on a large scale is a 
comparatively recent phenomenon among modern industrial nations, 
it is with the Jews as old as their exile. Third, while other peoples 
had until recently to replenish the city population with rural immi- 
grants, the Jews accomplished the astonishing feat of preserving and 
even increasing their numbers. Finally, while elsewhere the move- 
ment was from country to town, among the Jews the movement was 
from small towns to large towns. Recent statistics reveal, however, 
a slowing down of Jewish concentration in large cities. 

Here we can but briefly refer to another criterion of urbanization, 


* See H. S. Linfield, The Jews in the United States, A Study of Their Number and Dis- 
tribution (New York, 1927). 
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i.e., distribution within the various occupations. In general, the o¢- 
cupations of the Jews mirror their urbanized state. Prohibited in the 
early and Middle Ages from owning land, debarred from the guilds, 
segregated in ghettos, they became merchants, capitalists, money. 
lenders, pawnbrokers, and pedlars. They also adopted those manual 
trades which enabled them to observe their religious holidays and 
which could be carried on at home. This commercial bias has per- 
sisted until today. 

Before we turn to the problem of how the Jews managed to retain 
and even increase their numbers in an urban environment, we must 
consider the growth of the Jewish people numerically since their dis- 
persion. Subjection to an unhealthy, crowded, and urban environ- 
ment had, it seems, serious effects upon the total number of Jews if 
we accept the following figures: 5,000,000 at the beginning of the 
first century A.D. (according to Livi,? and 4,500,000 according to 
Beloch‘); 1,500,000 at the end of the fifteenth century; 2,500,000 at 
the end of the eighteenth century; 12,290,000 in 1910. Harnack’ 
estimates that at the time of Nero there were no more than 3,200,000 
Jews in the world; other estimates give the total number of Jews as 
about one million in the middle of the seventeenth century and about 
three millions at the end of the eighteenth. Whichever figures we ac- 
cept, we can hardly doubt that a tremendous decline occurred in the 
number of Jews from the time of their final dispersal to the Middle 
Ages. It is true that in the five centuries between 1,000 A.D. and 
1,500 A.D. the church with its autos-da-fe was responsible for the 
lives of about 380,000 persons. Persecution and wholesale baptism 
cannot account for the reduction which amounted to some million of 
persons. A probable explanation is the urban environment under 
which the majority of the Jews were subjected, and the concomitant 
plagues and epidemics, whose effects in congested urban quarters 
would always be more serious than in rural areas. Unbelievable 
overcrowding and congestion, accentuated by prohibition in the 
ghettos against building new houses, were characteristics of their 
urban life. And although it is a widespread belief among early 

31. Livi, Gli Ebrei alla luce della Statistica, I (1918), 29. 

4J. K. Beloch, Die Bevilkerung der Griechisch-Rimischen Welt, p. 248. 

5 Adolf von Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, 2 vols. (1908). 
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writers that the Jews were immune from plagues and many infectious 
diseases that swept periodically the early world, the weight of evi- 
dence is against this view. If the Jews were less subject to epidemics 
than their neighbors the explanation was, it seems, not to be sought in 
any racial immunity, but in the peculiar circumstance of the ghetto. 
For each ghetto was a city within a city. The surrounding walls and 
the separate supply of drinking water were often bulwarks against 
prevailing epidemic and disease. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
Jews in the Middle Ages had a monopoly of skilful doctors and medi- 
cal lore. But once the plague had entered the ghetto these were of 
no avail, and great sections of the people were decimated.® 

In spite of many centuries of unhealthy and squalid urban life, the 
Jews managed to preserve their numbers. It is true that other peo- 
ples, too, exhibited a constant or but a slowly increasing population, 
but they did not live in an urban environment, and their cities could 
always replenish their numbers from the teeming countryside. In- 
vestigations into several German cities show that from 1550 to 1750 
there were 80 or go births to every 100 deaths, and that the growth 
of these cities, as well as others, depended on an influx from the 
country.’ 

In some ghettos, the death rate was even higher than that of the 
surrounding population. Hanauer* shows that the death-rate in the 
Ghetto of Frankfort during 1624-1800 was always higher than that 
of the Christians in the city. It is in such population-consuming 
cities that the Jews mainly dwelt; and yet they managed to retain 
their numbers. What is the explanation of this phenomenon? 

A favorite explanation is based on the theory of the survival of the 
fittest. It is argued that during their prolonged subjection to an 
urban environment an elimination would occur, not only of those 


6G. Deutsch, Jewish Chronicle, July 9, 1909; T. F. C. Hecker, The Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages (trans. by B. G. Babington, 1835), I, 188; Graetz, History of the Jews, 
IV, 350, 363, 486; C. Roth, Venice, “Jewish Community Series,” 1930, pp. 282 and 95; 
Bernardini Ramazzini, De morbis artificium diatriba (1700), p. 241. 

1J. Wernicke, Das Verhdlinis zwischen Geborenen und Gestorbenen in historischer 
Entwicklung (1889), pp. 57-90; P. A. Sorokin, A Systematic Sourcebook in Rural Soci- 
ology, Vol. I (1930). 

* W. Hanauer, “Geschichte der Sterblichkeit in Frankfurt, a. M.,”” Deutsches Viertel- 
iahrsschrift fiir offentliche Gesundheits pflege (1908). 
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who were physically unable to withstand the rigors of the ghetto, but 
also of those who could not conform to the prevailing psychological 
pattern of a repressed, subjugated, and commercial people. Finally, 
a temperamental selection would take place, for those who forsook 
Judaism, it is maintained, would be weak in religious and racial 
tenacity. Ellsworth Huntington? argues that the Jews, after the 
wars which led to the destruction of the Holy City, were so poor in 
physique that of necessity they drifted into cities where a strong 
physique was not essential, became merchants and tailors, and 
throve in an urban environment. 

The weakness of all these hypotheses—for they are no more than 
that—is that there exists as yet no way of approximating the natural 
selection among subhuman groups to the natural selection that goes 
on in highly organized human societies. It is just as logical to argue 
that a larger number of those with good physiques than of those with 
poor physiques survived the wars. And even if Huntington be right, 
it is difficult to see why those with poor physiques should survive in 
an urban environment and increase in numbers. Physiologically, 
there is no evidence that the process of history and the imperceptible 
workings of natural selection have equipped the Jew with armor in 
the shape of a comparatively immune and resilient organism that 
could triumph over the sterilizing effects of city life by an unprece- 
dented fertility. What Ripley” calls their ‘absolutely unprecedented 
tenacity of life’’ does not depend on any physiological factors pecu- 
liar to the Jews. 

There is the same difficulty of applying the concept of natural 
selection to explain the mental characteristics—whatever these are— 
of the Jews. Taking a complex quality like intelligence, and a com- 
plex social environment it is difficult to evaluate the effects of selec- 
tion. Survival may be assured not only by intelligence but by stu- 
pidity which would be perfectly adapted to its environment—and 
survival is the main business of natural selection, not the means to 
survive. 

This is not to deny the importance of selection in those cases 
where the character in question is definite, and what is being selected 

9 Ellsworth Huntington, The Pulse of Progress (1926). 

1 W. Z. Ripley, The Races of Man (1899). 
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is known, as, for instance, in the problem of tuberculosis. The low in- 
cidence of tuberculosis among Jews may be due, in part at any rate, 
to the elimination of predisposed families, and by the survival of 
those which are comparatively immune. This view seems plausible, 
since the tuberculosis rate was high among Jews in early days. But 
the exact réle hereditary susceptibility plays has still to be deter- 
mined by experimental work; and certainly it is by no means clear 
that it outweighs in importance infection, under-nutrition, and the 
inhalation of dust. Similar remarks apply to infectious diseases, to 
some of which Jews seem to have a low susceptibility. 

Of more importance in enabling the Jew to survive urban condi- 
tions seems to have been both conscious and unconscious adaptation 
to their conditions. Generation after generation, living under the 
3ame conditions, became indurated to urban life. They began to ex- 
hibit an acquired immunity. This is best seen in tuberculosis. It 
might be expected that the toll of this disease would be heavy among 
Jews, since they are mostly engaged in sedentary occupations, and 
live in the most unhealthy sections of cities. Nevertheless the death- 
rate from this disease is lower almost everywhere among Jews than 
non-Jews. 

Two thousand years of urbanization have apparently led to an 
elimination of those who were excessively predisposed to tuberculous 
infection, and continued contact with the disease has led to immuni-. 
zation. In Europe, at the present time, most adult Jews are infected 
with the tubercle bacilli or are immunized, and are therefore pro- 
tected from a second infection coming from without. The urban 
Jews can withstand the ravages of consumption, while the Jews who 
have never lived under the conditions in which they could acquire 
immunity are very susceptible. Dr. Boyd” writes: 

Two classes of Jews have returned to Jerusalem after their exile of centuries. 
The first comprises the Jews scattered all over Europe and America living in the 
most crowded districts of cities, under the worst conceivable conditions, but 
with an acquired immunity so great that the disease has no terrors for them. 
There is universal tuberculous infection but no tuberculous disease. The tu- 


berculin test (Von Pirquet) is positive. The second group is the Jews of Yemen 
who have led an isolated nomadic life in the Arabian desert, and for centuries 


™S. E. Necker, “Die Tuberkulose bei den Juden,” O. Z. E. Rundschau (June, 1927). 
2M. F. Boyd, Surgical Pathology (1925). 
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have been shielded from tuberculous infection. The tuberculous test is negative, 
These two groups of the same nation met in the streets of Jerusalem and the 
result was‘disastrous to the Jews of the desert, for they acquired from their 
urban compatriots not only tuberculous infection but also tuberculous disease, 
and died off in large numbers. 


There were other adaptations which enabled the Jews to defeat 
the baneful influences of their environment. Thus an elaborate civil 
and religious code regulated minutely every aspect of the commu- 
nity’s life. These in conjunction with early marriage and a religious 
disapproval of celibacy preserved and later increased their numbers, 
One of the results of early marriage was that the number of genera- 
tions living together was large, thus facilitating the transmission of 
the social heritage. On such biostatic foundations tradition circu- 
lates more rapidly, and the continuity of the community’s life is 
maintained. Good family life, a lower birth-rate than their neigh- 
bors with a resulting lower infant mortality—for the care Jewish 
mothers take of their children, and the readiness with which they 
avail themselves of hospitals and physicians, are well known—safe- 
guarded the community’s existence. Infant mortality in New York 
City in 1915" for Jews was 78 per 1,000 births, for all other races 
105, and for the whole of New York, 98. This lower rate holds true 
everywhere except in certain parts of Eastern Europe. But at what 
period in the past Jews began to have a lower infant mortality, and 
a lower mortality from children’s diseases which they generally ex- 
hibit, now cannot be known. The sanitary postulations of the Mo- 
saic code, and the brilliant development of medicine among the 
Jews, together with the selectively beneficial results of their con- 
tinuous urbanization which exposed them to these infectious dis- 
eases, suffice to account for their supposed immunity. Certainly no 
evidence has been adduced that the Jewish child is biologically 
tougher than any other child. It must also be remembered that 
Jewish parents were rarely afflicted with syphilis and chronic al- 
coholism. 

These useful social characters are, however, passing. Home life is 
being threatened, for the forces of urbanism, with the resultant 
break-up of family mores, and social atomization are too strong even 


13 W. Feldman in “Infant Welfare,” in The Real Jew, ed. H. Newman (1928). 
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for the Jews. Syphilis is increasing among the Jewish youth though 
it is still less than in the general population.“ And the general de- 
clining birth-rate has revealed itself so sharply among the Jews that 
in Germany, if present tendencies persist, there will be no Jewish 
community left in two or three generations. Among an urban popu- 
lation, too, the use of contraceptives is more widespread, and facil- 
ities for abortion more easily procurable. Weissenberg’ as early as 
1912 showed that in Russia, where one would not expect the use of 
contraceptives to be very widespread, their use is twice as frequent 
among Jewish workers as among the Russian proletariat. These 
tendencies have been accentuated with the transplantation of mil- 
lions of Jews from a customary environment to one, as in the United 
States, where a continuation of the old mores is difficult. Within the 
last fifty years or so, about 3,700,000, or a quarter of the Jewish 
population, have permanently shifted ti: residence to other lands. 

Almost everywhere urban Jews have a lower death-rate than their 
neighbors in towns. 

In certain blocks of the Italian quarter of the city [New York], there is a very 
high death rate, while in certain other blocks only half a mile away in the Jewish 
quarter, the death rate is only half as great as the average death rate of the city. 


Yet in the latter district there was a greater population, tenement houses were 
taller, the general sanitary conditions were worse." 


Similar results were found by the Royal Commission on Alien Im- 
migration in England in 1902. Thus in Whitechapel, London, where 
Jews settled in large numbers during the period 1880-1900 the death- 
rate declined from 26 to 18 per 1,000. The mortality rates for Berlin, 
Vienna, Leningrad, and Odessa show even more striking differences 
between the Jewish and non-Jewish population.” In New York the 
Jews have the lowest rate of all nationalities.* Many factors con- 
tribute to this result, such as a lower infant mortality, hardly any 

4M. E. Berkowitch, “Uber die Verbreitung der Geschlechtskrankheiten under der 
stadtischen Jugend,” O. Z. E. Rundschau, February, 1926. 


5S. Weissenberg, “(Die Formen des ehelichen Geschlechts,” Archiv fiir Rassen und 
Gesellschafts Biologie, September, 1912. 


© M. Fishberg in The Russian Jew in the United States, ed. C. S. Bernheimer (1905). 
"0. Z. E. Rundschau, November, 1927, p. 18. 


* W. H. Guilfoy, “Department of Health Monograph Series,” No. 18 (New York 
City, 1917). 
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participation in dangerous occupations, sobriety, sanitary and diet- 
ary regulations, and wholesome family life. There is no reason to 
think that this “absolutely unprecedented tenacity of life” depends 
on any physiological factor peculiar to the Jews. 

We have discussed before the question of tuberculosis among 
Jews, and have shown that their non-susceptibility to it is not racial 
but acquired. The racial factor in the etiology of disease is as yet 
unknown and certainly problematic. Studies of cancer among Jews, 
a disease which is not contagious, and where the factor of acquired 
immunity can be eliminated, have shown that the Jews are neither 
immune nor specially prone to immunity. They show that the Jews 
do not exhibit a specific racial incidence of cancer but one that is 
subject to bodily and geographical variations.’? According to Dr, 
Kretschmer,” tuberculosis, diabetes, heart disease, and arthritis, the 
incidence of which is high among Jews, are correlated with specific 
types of temperament; but many more data are needed before this 
thesis can be accepted; while the view that the Jew has a distinct 
physical constitution, having its basis in glandular balance and 
carrying with it distinct mental qualities of a particular kind, is still 
more open to doubt. For the time being, it has certainly not been 
shown that the morbidity and mortality of the Jew rest on purely 
physiological or anatomical characters. No physiological immunity 
of their tissues has been demonstrated in the non-susceptibility of the 
Jews to infectious diseases. Nor does the prevalence of diabetes 
point to any racial predisposition facilitating its acquirement. What 
it does point to is the large number of Jews who have commercial or 
professional occupations. Diabetes is essentially a class disease, the 
frequency of which is intensified among the Jews by inbreeding. 
Again, the frequency of nervous diseases among Jews has not been 
correlated with any anatomical or physiological peculiarities in their 
nervous system. Functional nervous diseases like neurasthenia, 
hysteria, and melancholia are to some extent urban diseases to which 
business people and speculators, and those whom anxiety and ambi- 
tion are consuming, seem to be subject. Possibly the manifestation 

19S. Sourasky, Incidence of Cancer among Jews and the Problem of a Specific Racial 
Factor in Cancer, International Cancer Conference, 1928. 

2 EF. Kretschmer, Physique and Character, trans. from the German, 1926. 
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of these disorders is heightened by social and economic isolation. 
“The Ghetto life was not only unwholesome physically, but men- 
tally, emotionally, and spiritually. Living in constant dread of mas- 
sacre, exposed to ridicule, degradation and more sinister disasters, 
the race developed an apprehensiveness, and acquired a lower thresh- 
old for fear stimuli. This was kept up by the drawing in toward an 
overintimate family life.”** It is no matter of surprise that specta- 
tors and survivors of pogroms should have their nervous system 
shattered. Again persecution has driven thousands from a familiar 
environment to lands where new values and strange ways of life ex- 
ist. Maladaptation will often lead to such mental disorders. Or- 
ganic diseases, on the other hand, like epilepsy and locomotor ataxia, 
were until recently comparatively infrequent among Jews, who suf- 
fer from syphilis and alcoholism to a lesser extent than do their 
neighbors. 

Biological factors have been more important in determining the 
extent of physical and mental defect among Jews. Living in circum- 
scribed areas they frequently intermarried, and thus latent defects 
appeared on the surface. It has been shown for some regions that 
while marriages of first cousins do not amount to more than 1 per 
cent in the general population, they amount to 16.27 per cent among 
Jews.” The same explanation may hold, to some extent, in account- 
ing for the large number of exceptionally able and gifted Jews. 
Strains of high intelligence would come together in inbreeding, for 
tradition among Jews has always preferred a studious son-in-law to 
a rich one. It is also possible that urban life as such had injurious 
effects upon the Jew’s hereditary equipment. Inbreeding by itself 
seems insufficient to account for the extensive occurrence of mor- 
bific taints among them. It must be pointed out, however, that an 
explanation of the biological factors involved must be distinguished 
from an explanation in terms of race. 

Urbanization appears also to have influenced the expression of in- 
telligence among Jews. Intelligence tests on Jewish children and 
non-Jewish children have generally revealed superiority in the for- 


* A. Myerson, “Nervousness of the Jew,” Mental Hygiene, IV, 69. 


* W. Reutlinger, “Uber die Haufigkeit der Verwandtenehen bei den Juden in Hohen- 
zollern,” Archiv fiir Rassen und Gesellschafts Biologie, Vol. XIV (1923). 
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mer. Although it is held that breeding for intelligence and selection 
in the ages of persecution account for this, it is more than probable 
that better environmental milieus which the Jews in general enjoy 
is the main cause of their higher scores in mental tests. Urban life 
impresses a sharpness and mental alertness on children which is 
found lacking in rural children or in those who have recently mi. 
grated to cities. The Jewish child is a city child. This circumstance, 
combined with a good family life, the stimulus given to learning even 
in the poorest Jewish homes, and the absence of a sharp economic 
stratification as in Gentile communities, must be taken into con- 
sideration in any evaluation of the test results. It is now realized 
that, whatever is the kind of intelligence measured, the effects of 
environment are not eliminated and therefore innate qualities alone 
are not measured. Even in the very thorough study of Miss Davies 
and Mr. Hughes,”’ an equality in the environment of the Jewish and 
Gentile. children was not obtained. For if we compare the intelli- 
gence of children whose fathers followed different occupations, it is 
seen that the differences between the Jewish and the non-Jewish 
children increase as we go from the better-off social strata to the 
poorer ones. Thus the Jewish children whose fathers were cabmen, 
caretakers, etc., were far superior in intelligence to the Gentile chil- 
dren whose fathers were in the same occupations. On the other hand, 
the differences between the children of Jewish and non-Jewish mer- 
chants or shopkeepers were much smaller. Surely this implies, what 
is well attested by observation, that the difference in environment 
between a Jewish and non-Jewish cabman or caretaker must be 
greater than the difference between that of a Jewish and non-Jewish 
merchant or shopkeeper. The Jewish social and occupational classes 
do not exhibit hard-and-fast lines of demarcation. The economic 
position of the Jew is never static—he is an artist in changing his 
occupation. The tailor today will be a merchant tomorrow; the 
pedlar will become a banker. There is evidence that the Jews 
exhibit a greater mobility, both vertical and horizontal, than any 
other people; and it is also likely that these aspects of mobility are 

23 M. Davies and A. G. Hughes, “An Investigation into the Comparative Intelligence 
and Attainments of Jewish and Non-Jewish School Children,” British Journal of Psy 


chology, October, 1927; see A. G. Hughes, “Jews and Gentiles—Their Intellectual and 
Temperamental Differences,” Eugenics Review, July, 1928. 
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correlated. Frequent changes of residence will be associated with 
frequent changes of occupation, and it is in the city that mobility 
will find its fullest expression. The influence of environment, we may 
conclude, is greater than intelligence-testers are apt to assume. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that all the psychological 
traits with which the Jew has been endowed, whether true char- 
acterizations or not, are deductions of the Jewish mental makeup as 
it manifests itself in an urban environment, and a civilization domi- 
nated by it. 

A historical study of the opinions about the urban Jew would re- 
veal a remarkable sameness and continuity for which tradition and 
prejudice, rather than scientific acumen or dispassionate analysis, 
are responsible. 

There is no reason to suppose that the traits attributed to the Jew 
are structurally determined in the organism and are innate. The 
Jew’s supposed aptitude for mathematics and philosophy, for ex- 
ample, seems to be related to cultural and historical factors, such as 
his early association with trade, and his consequent extreme mobil- 
ity. City life, as Professor Park points out, is the keynote to the 
understanding of the “Jewish psychology.” He writes: 

The intellectual characteristics of the Jew and his generally recognised inter- 
est in abstract and radical ideas are unquestionably connected with the fact 
that the Jews are above all else a city folk. The ‘“‘Wandering Jew” acquires ab- 
stract terms with which to describe the various scenes which he visits. His 
knowledge of the world is based upon identities and differences, that is to say on 
analysis and careful classification. Reared in intimate association with the 
bustle and business of the market place, constantly intent on the shrewd and 
fascinating game of buying and selling in which he employs that most inter- 
esting of abstractions, money, he has neither opportunity nor inclination to 


cultivate that intimate attachment to places and persons which is the character- 
istic of the mobile group. 


The reader should turn to Sombart’s brilliant if somewhat sweep- 
ing conclusions on this subject.”> Finally, it is in such a milieu that 
many of the dominant types of Jewish personality, as Dr. Wirth” 
points out, find their fullest expression. 


“4R. E. Park, The City (1925), pp. 18-19. 
**W. Sombart, The Jew and Modern Capitalism. 
*L. Wirth, Some Jewish Types of Personality in the Urban Community (1926). 





THE AGE FACTOR IN MARRIAGE: A PHILADEL- 
PHIA STUDY, 1931" 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 
University of Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


A study based on information given concerning age in all marriage licenses granted 
in Philadelphia and neighboring counties during 1931 yields the following: marriage is 
consummated primarily by persons in their early twenties; women marry at an earlier 
age than men; in about one-tenth of the marriages contracting parties are of the same 
age, in another tenth the women are older—88 per cent of the differences being legs 
than six years—and in the remaining four-fifths the man is older than the woman— 
two-thirds of the differences being less than six years; among the first fifteen most fre. 
quent age differentials a majority for the men by one year appears at the top anda 
majority for the women by three years appears at the bottom of the list; with increasing 
age of men the mean age of wives tends to increase; with increasing age of women the 
differential between mean age of husbands tends to decrease; 17.2 per cent of the mar- 
riages fall within the age limits often prescribed by gynecologists as most desirable for 
compatibility; in less than 8 per cent of the marriages was the groom more than ten 
years older than the bride. 


Age at marriage and disparity between the ages of married couples 
are matters of importance in the study of various problems connect- 
ed with family life. Because of their relationship to the age of prob- ) 


able parenthood, the facts concerning age at marriage are significant 
in the discussion of birth-control, marriage counseling, and various 
_#hild welfare problems. The age differential in marriage is empha- 


ww 


_7 — Sized particularly by gynecologists as a factor in sex relationships. 
Sociologists and social workers quite generally regard disparity in 
age as a causative réle in the creation of family tensions and malad- 
justments, certain students setting up a definite age for both parties 
and a particular age combination as being most likely to lead to 
marital happiness. 

Obviously, careful scientific work in these matters requires a 
knowledge of the basic facts about age at marriage in general. At 
what ages are marriages consummated? What are the extent and 
frequency of age differences between the contracting parties in the 
general run of marriages? Until these facts are known about a sufh- 


t This study has been made possible by a grant from. the research fund of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The author is indebted to Dr. W. Wallace Weaver, Miss 
Isabel Shill, and Miss Ann B. Flynn for technical aid in the conduct of the investigation 
and the preparation of this report. 
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ciently large number of consecutive marriages, the importance of 
age factors in specific family problems cannot be determined. For 
example, to point out that a given age differential is found in a 
certain proportion of cases of divorce, desertion, or separation, indi- 
cates nothing about its importance unless a comparison is made with 
the percentage of all marriages in which such a differential exists. 

By way of supplementing the various other published studies 
which have presented data on age at marriage,” the present paper 
seeks to present such information for marriages of one metropolitan 
city for one calendar year. The city is Philadelphia and the year is 
1931. The study is based on the information given concerning age 
in all marriage licenses granted, in Philadelphia and the neighboring 
counties during 1931, in which one or both parties were residents of 
Philadelphia. The importance of including the licenses of Philadel- 
phians, issued in the neighboring counties, is evidenced by the fact 
that 1,281 such cases were found. It is not contended, of course, that 
data were secured for all Philadelphians who secured their licenses 
outside of Philadelphia County, but there is reason to believe that 
the total for which information was secured includes all but a small 
percentage of marriages in which one or both persons were residents 
of Philadelphia. 

A word should be said concerning the reliability of the information 
on age given by the applicants when applying for a marriage license. 
That a certain number, for varying reasons, misrepresent their ages 
will be generally agreed; as to the proportion of those doing so, and 
the degree of misrepresentation, no one knows. Probably it is safe 
to say that falsification among those in the lower age groups tends to 
take the form of giving an age above the true one, while, in the ad- 
vanced age groups, the reverse is more likely to occur. In the tabula- 
tions presented, the information given by the applicant is utilized. 


* Cf. Ernest R. Groves and William F. Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Re- 
lationships (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928); Hornell Hart and Wilmer Shields, 
“Happiness in Relation to Age in Marriage,” Journal of Social Hygiene, XII, No. 7 (Oc- 
tober, 1926), 403-8; Frank W. Notestein, “Differential Age at Marriage According to 
Social Class,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII, No. 1 (July, 1931), 22-49; 
Reports on Marriage Statistics, New York State, Department of Health, Albany, 
New York; and Mary Richmond and Fred S. Hall, Child Marriages (New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1925). 
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This introduces an element of error, the importance of which is not 
known. 





Fic. 1.—Distribution, by ages, of the total number of men and women married in 1932 





Fic. 2.—Distribution of men and women married, grouped by three-year periods 


The results of the study are presented in two parts, the first con- 
sisting of the data gathered, the second of the conclusions drawn. 







I 


The total number of marriage licenses from which information on 
age was secured is 13,449. Concerning these marriages, data on the 
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three following points are presented: (a) age at marriage, (b) the 
age differential, and (c) the mean age of mates married by persons 
at each designated age. 

a) A base table was set up showing the number of marriages at 
each age, for both sexes, up to the seventieth year, the number of 


TABLE I 


NuMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN MARRYING, 
GroupeD BY THREE-YEAR AGE PERIODS 

















NUMBER PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 

Ace PEriop 
Men Women Men Women 
Dave teins sees ceases 3 163 at 1.2 
BEM os 6a Sais oo os . 194 2,252 1.4 16.8 
Rock oc 9s sods ers 3,015 4,559 22.4 33-9 
| eee 3,353 2,726 24.9 20.3 
Ee 2,355 1,335 17.5 9.9 
MEG e nc cceyscscrccceses 1,444 741 10.8 ‘2 
ees. 870 392 6.5 2.9 
See 605 353 4-5 2.6 
Eee 449 246 4:3 1.8 
ARs oe ba 265 193 2.0 I.4 
GRISEA er ereciraor i 231 152 1.7 I.I 
IS nro. 050 aise 9.0 aes ' 163 99 1.2 0.8 
Sr 146 84 1.1 0.6 
Een ere. 109 51 0.8 0.4 
SE eee 68 37 0.5 0.4 
eer 62 26 0.5 0.2 
re c0K fe hcurs.s. 6 4:5 sme 38 17 0.3 o.1 
| Aes “ae 4! II 0.3 O.I 
A aera 38 12 0.3 o.1 
13,449 13,449 100.0 100.0 

















* Less than .or per cent. 


marriages in each age combination, and the totals for each year, by 
sexes.3 Figure 1 shows the distribution, year by year, of the total 
number for men and women separately. 

Table I shows the number of men and of women, marrying during 
the year, grouped by three-year periods, together with the percent- 
age which each group constitutes of the entire number. Figure 2 rep- 
resents this distribution in graphic form. 

b) A second group of distinctive facts gathered in this study have 
to do with the difference in years between persons granted marriage 


3 Unfortunately, the nature of this table made its reproduction impracticable. 
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licenses. This is referred to as the age differential. Table II shows 
the number and percentage of marriages in each of the differentials 
encountered in the study, while Figure 3 represents this informa. 
tion graphically. 
c) Finally, in tabulating the data, it seemed important to deter. 
TABLE II 


Totat NUMBER OF MARRIAGES SHOWING DIFFER- 
ENCES OF AGE BETWEEN PARTIES, NUMBER 
AND PERCENTAGES 








Number Per Cent 





Same age 10.5 


Men older by years: 
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iS TABLE Il—Continued 
ls Years Number Per Cent 
a- 
Women older by years: 
Bi Gh ic cams Coe Pama cs sat 528 3-9 
rT ep a a ee PR 284 2.1 
Di acs tice potas oO een 189 1.4 
Beck aut eb «sue eee ae 104 0.8 
Ne Caterer go 7 
Ri tk ow 6704 2 ees hone 4° 3 
ee Sees Pee cee 44 3 
ees helcd co vas 6 See 21 .I 
Ri nvn 035 wash cee 13 o.1 
PRET ery eet 9 - 
Bed oe his ao ueaae aan ele 14 o.1 
SOY ee eerste 6 
PRs ice b.cin.s Skee eek omen 6 
» RES etic e Sul ee 3 7 
Sch iss ish onaesnncedn I 
eee eee errs ey 3 sf 
eer ad, G5 ee pe: I . 
ee ee ee ee ne Terres, 
ES danke 50-1 See eek eels Mee er: 
Miss. cadin ps datas wares Oe Biinsesnieaks 
RRS Peppy eee ee. Oe Gerace, 
Ae eee eer ke ee, © ke RS ee Rete 
RS eer ee od Eee 
OS gE dcr sie Gus cru. Cama Late ie Sa ae 
ES ve cce-oa.asvints RWALOE O I me 
__ SSE eae ree)” O- Riesitinwsss nee 
PES 0534 sccs-nh tne eee @ Bad sacisous 
"REE TERT eee INO O. Disdsccana coy 
OO 8a A Sina na sev acd I . 
rer a 1,421 10.5 
eer ee 10,670 79.4 
po eee 1,358 10.1 
iad sab ea ied 13,449 100.0 











mine the mean age of mates which men and women marry at each 
age. In other words, what is the mean age of women whom men 
marry when they are 20, or 21, or 22? Similarly, what is the mean 
age of men whom women marry at the age of 20, 21, or 22? This 
information is given in Table III; Figures 4 and 5 represent the 
age differential graphically for both sexes. 


II 


On the basis of the foregoing data, the following conclusions may 
be made. 


1. Marriage is consummated primarily by persons in their early 
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twenties. Several aspects of the data emphasize this fact. One of 
these is the proportion of marriages in which both bride and groom 


Fic. 4.—Differential between ages of men and mean ages of women they marry 


fall within these age limits. When the original data are thus classi- 


fied, the results are as follows: 
Per Cent 
Both 20 years or under.................. 2.2 
Both 21 years or under... =. » te 
Both 22 years or under. . : Le« en 
Both 23 years or under. . 30.9 
Both 24 years or under. . . 39.2 
Both 25 years or under . . 46.5 
Both 26 years or under . ; , 5 
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In other words, stating the results in general terms, in one out of 
eight marriages, both of the contracting parties are 21 years of age 
or under; in one out of five, 22 or under; in one out of three, 23 or 
under; in two out of five, 24 or under; and in approximately one out 
of two, 25 or under. 

Asecond group of data significant in this connection consist of the 
age combinations of greatest frequency. The five found most often, 
arranged in the order of frequency, are as shown in Table IV. It 
will be noticed that eight of the ten ages involved in these five 
combinations fall between 21 and 23 years, inclusive, and that none 
exceeds 23. 


Fic. 5.—Differential between ages of women and mean ages of men they marry 


Finally, the distribution of age by each sex, singly, may be con- 
sidered. From Table I, it will be seen that 54.2 per cent of the brides 
and 47.3 per cent of the grooms fall within the six-year period, 20 
to 25, inclusive. 

2. Women marry at an earlier age than men. This is evident 
throughout the study. From Table I, it will be seen that while but 
1.4 per cent of the grooms are under 20 years, 18 per cent of all 
women marrying reported their ages under this year. Including 
the next three-year period, it is found that while 23.8 per cent of 
the men are under 23 years, 51.9 per cent of the women fall within 
those years. If still another three-year period be added, i.e., includ- 
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TABLE III 
MEAN AGE oF MATES By DESIGNATED YEARS 











Mean Age of Mean Age of 
Designated Age Women Marry- | Men Marrying 

ing Men Women 
RS OSE eee ee ene 23.0 
See AAP eer eae care 17.0 
es de ceh tenes es Kein ees 16.7 22.4 
okie rere 17.1 22.3 
RS es a ae ee 17.3 23.0 
Rai iceik cs eidaes: 4 rach ie. & wiaih A 18.7 23.2 
BR ee a ek A Os, 5 0 5S 19.2 23.9 
RR a akg FGoR ad Sivcalaitig My anita 19.7 24.2 
| SRR oe eer re ee 20.6 25.4 
EES See eee 21.1 26.3 
oo ARRON AR re ere e e e 21.7 27.8 
| Oey eee eee se 22.2 28.3 
MAA via hand aes.wh sas 5 ox 22.9 29.3 
Dy EAN enigve ede sinala 23.2 30.6 
AMAA ESS eae aR 24.1 31.8 
Re RARE Ss eee cre 24.4 32.3 
NRE ones arenes fe 24.8 33-7 
Ries 5 paaN ae thea sash 25.6 34.6 
EE ee ree ree 26.7 36.0 
OG RE Sena 27.1 35-7 
Be cba a Mankvas es dss oem 28.3 38.1 
Be aiawl dis ok ess 5 Dame 28.5 38.3 
(ee. ee eee ee 29.4 39.0 
Eoin s.ale:aciyy wale 8 8 Waa wae oes 29.9 41.7 
ai Noha a acs se ie oe 31.2 43.0 
Balad. aide Getie 8 siallb's wich Rees 31.6 42.8 
in Sie MMNS e kite A ake Ae 48.7 44.6 
Ds Awt a ake paleeels vines xs 34.5 44.2 
NA Sale 7 alesse wie S050 novo acest 35.2 43-9 
SS iki tes Fonts hasan 36.0 43.6 
BCLS dckdieteR holed ck ae we Ses 36.7 47-5 
Mero hbase pie Runde habs a a 35-5 47.8 
AC eee te er oe rer 38.0 48.4 
MD ia se dal Pasa AY5 dks 37.4 48.8 
Ee ee ee eee ee 40.1 51.8 
Baie yo ctiviicins Ade oreo 40.3 50.7 
BT Susihpery cen aes rks 41.3 56.7 
DEA SA ptwarriiipiataoeslend 41.3 55-5 
Oe ea see 43.5 55.0 
Mia as aTelamae win tek ss weds 43.0 55.8 
SE rere ree 45.7 55-9 
rs iS x be RARER AS a 43.6 55-9 
IRONS a PEG, Wey 44.7 60.2 
SPP eames 2 Semone, : 45.6 cs. 
BS CSS SNA Ete x fees eee 47.9 58.9 
SDE ee ene Tee 52.6 61.1 
re err 50.2 60.0 
Pics wcsinttn ahaner es ae ution 53-3 60.8 
Re reread oe 51.6 63.4 
| Es Aree ee gs 50.3 69.5 
RE oe Seg eee ee 55-4 64.0 
RR or ee 49-4 69.6 
Sis Sitih whe Luise sa 6N ees 54.8 67.0 
PCa ah cele ga eke A 57.6 68.7 
rr Cre rere Te 55.0 72.0 
Oe eeaer errr 59.0 65.5 
ere reer rer ere er ee 60.5 73.6 
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ing up to the end of the twenty-fifth year, it will be found that half 
of the men (48.7 per cent) and three-fourths of the women (72.2 per 
cent) are less than 26 years of age. 

3. In about one-tenth of the marriages (10.5 per cent) the con- 
tracting parties are of the same age. Of these, as has been noted, 
409, or more than one-fourth (28.7 per cent), are 21 years old. Al- 
most 29 per cent of the men marrying at 21, and 17 per cent of the 
women marrying at that age, find mates of the same age as them- 
selves. 

4. In another tenth (10.1 per cent) of all the marriages during the 
year, the woman was older than the man. In a few cases, the differ- 
ential in years is very considerable. For example, in one case, it 
amounts to twenty-nine years, in another, the bride is twenty-five 











TABLE IV 
Combination Number Per Cent 
Male 22 and female 21...... 520 3.8 
Male 21 and female 21...... 4°9 2.0 
Male 23 and female 21...... 358 2.6 
Male 21 and female 18...... 318 2.3 
Male 21 and female 19...... 271 2.0 











years older than her husband. In most of the cases, however, as 
shown in Table II, the difference is less than six years. Of the 1,358 
cases where the woman is older, in 38.9 per cent, the difference is one 
year; in 20.9 per cent, it is two years; in 88 per cent, it is five years 
or less. 

5. In four out of five marriages (79.4 per cent) the man is older 
than the woman. In these cases, the age differential is greater and 
more evenly distributed than when the woman is older. In one case, 
the difference is thirty-eight years; in a total of 41 cases, the differ- 
ence is twenty-five or more years. Of the 10,670 marriages in which 
the groom reports an age above that of the bride, in 15.8 per cent, 
the difference is one year; in 15.2 per cent, it is two years; in another 
15.2 per cent, it is three years. In two-thirds of these cases (67.3 per 
cent) the difference is five or less years. 

6. Arranging the prevailing age differentials on the basis of their 
frequency, Table V gives the 15 found most often, arranged in the 
order of their numerical importance. 
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7- Comparing the mean age of mates with each designated year 
of the opposite sex, it will be found that there is a marked difference 
between the sexes. Table III and Figure 4 show that the difference 
between the age of men at each designated year and mean age of the 
women they marry increases as men grow older. In other words, ag 
men grow older, they tend to marry women increasingly younger 
than they are. On the other hand (cf. Figure 5), comparing the mean 
age of grooms with the age of the brides, by designated years, the 


TABLE V 








Age Disparity Number om = of 





. Man one year older 1,691 12. 
. Man two years older.......... 1,624 12. 
. Man three years older 1,624 12 
Same age 1,421 10 
. Man four years older 1,250 
. Man five years older.......... 999 
. Man six years older 781 
. Man seven years older 537 
. Woman one year older 528 
10. Man eight years older......... 407 
11. Man nine years older 338 
12. Man ten years older 330 
13. Woman two years older 284 
14. Man eleven years older 225 
15. Woman three years older 189 
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difference after the first few years tends to remain fairly constant 
until about the fortieth year, after which it tends to decrease, albeit 
with marked fluctuations. 

8. Gynecologists often designate some particular age differential 
as being most favorable for sex compatibility in the marriage rela- 
tionship. Van de Velde, in a widely read book, has suggested recent- 
ly that “the man should be not less than five, or more than seven, 
years the senior.’’* From Table II, it will be seen that 17.2 per cent, 
or about one out of six, of the marriages of the present study fall 
within these prescribed limits. Continuing, he writes: “I would re- 
tain thirty as the desirable age for marriage in men, and raise that 
of girls from twenty to twenty-three or twenty-five.’’s Of the total 


4 T. H. Van de Velde, Zdeal Marriage (New York: Covici, Friede, 1930), p. 274. 
5 Idem. 
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included in this study, 146, or slightly more than one out of each 
hundred marriages, meet this condition. 

g. It has been charged repeatedly in recent years that economic 
pressure is forcing a large proportion of young girls to marry men 
much older than themselves, and that this is a common cause of 
divorce or other family maladjustment. By way of example, Former 
Judge Bartlett, of the Reno, Nevada, courts is quoted: 


Our modern standard of living puts such a premium upon a husband’s earning 
power that few girls can hope to marry a husband near their own age without 
facing a grievous sacrifice. If the girl is attractive and worldly wise she is always 
tempted to wait for an older man who can give her more. The boys she has 
played and petted with are just beginning their business careers. Only those 
few whose parents can help support the newly married couple are free to pay 
serious court to their sweethearts. 

The older man, with the reserve and poise his maturity has given him, is the 
one toward whom the girl is urged to cast her line. She quite readily sees the 
advantages of more money and she is doubtless impressed by the dignity of his 
bearing as compared with her boyish beaux. But she goes to him only with a 
wistful glance over her shoulder toward the youth that she is forswearing. And 
when her first marital trials come along she is prone to throw herself childishly 
down on the bed and weep for the gayety of her youth that she pitifully feels is 
gone. 

This disparity of marriage age that is so often forced upon our girls by eco- 
nomic urge is one of the commonest bases of divorce. It is an evil that a high 
standard of living must bring in its train so long as young men cannot earn 
enough to reach it early. There is no sign at the moment that they will, in our 
time at least. The adjustment must come, I think, and is coming, from the other 
direction. Girls are earning money on their account to help their young men; 
and they are also in a few cases, at least, learning temperamentally to adjust 
themselves to the standard that their young men can afford.§ 


It is interesting to note that in 1931, a year of marked economic 
depression, there was a total of 1,029 marriages, or slightly less than 
8 per cent, in which the groom was more than ten years older than 
the bride, and that in 310 marriages, or 2 per cent of the total, the 
difference in favor of the male was more than fifteen years. 


* Judge George A. Bartlett, Men, Women and Conflict (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1931), pp. 211-12. 
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ABSTRACT 


The adoptive parents of 2,414 illegitimate children in Minnesota have been char. 
acterized according to the presence or absence of certain attributes. Eighty-nine per 
cent are childless married couples. A larger percentage are native Americans than is 
true for adults in general, and their median age is older than that of comparable 
of true parents. An average of nearly ten years elapses between marriage and tion 
of a child. This is five or six times the period preceding birth of the first to 
parents in general. Girls are preferred to boys for adoption, although more boys are 
available, in a ratio of 104 to 100. The majority of adoptive parents are urban residents, 
which is related to the fact that most illegitimate children are born in the city. The 
median grade of schooling for adoptive parents is the eighth. The proportion of adop. 
tive fathers in prefessional, business, and managerial occupations is three to four times 
that of adult males in general. The tendency is the reverse in lower occupational 
The majority of ag children are in homes of superior economic status. A larger 
percentage of older children than younger go into homes of farmers, indicating a pos- 


sible preference by farmers for older children, or a selective placement. 


Although a number of child welfare studies have considered the 
subject of adoptive parents, these studies, for the most part, have 


presented descriptions of individual adoptive parents rather than a 
characterization of adoptive parents in the mass. The possibilities 
of mass characterization are distinctly limited. Traits such as kind- 
ness, efficiency, adaptability, humor, affection, honesty, and the 
countless others that enter into the composite we call personality 
defy quantitative measurement and classification. However, a char- 
acterization limited to a presentation of factual data from which the 
presence or absence of certain attributes may be inferred is entirely 
feasible. 

Regardless of the attributes considered, the greater the span of 
time and the wider the geographical area from which we draw our 
adoptive parents the higher their diversity. Fifty years ago practi- 
cally all that was demanded of adoptive parents was a request fora 

t Acknowledgments are made to the Board of Control, state of Minnesota, for per 
mission to use the original adoption records and for facilities in making the necessary 
transcriptions of the data. Special thanks are due Mrs. Blanche L. LaDu, chairman ol 


the Board of Control, and Mr. Charles F. Hall, director of the Children’s Bureau, whose 
interest and co-operation made the study possible. 
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child. Their financial ability to rear and educate a child was rarely 
taken into account. Nor, indeed, was any other single factor a mat- 
ter of consistent attention. A perusal of old placement and adoption 
records leads one to believe that other than reputed kindness not 
much was judged. Today we can be fairly sure that certain economic 
and health factors receive regular consideration in most com- 
munities. However, a group of adoptive parents concentrated in 
time but chosen so as to include rural and urban residents would 
likely be more diverse than one made up exclusively of either rural 
or urban residents. Also, the social practice of making independent 
investigations of all persons petitioning the court to adopt children 
would seemingly affect the variability of a group of adoptive parents. 
In localities where independent investigation prevails, adoptive par- 
ents would probably be more homogeneous. 

Irrespective of time and place, one should expect a greater diver- 
sity in attributes related to economic status, if the population under 
consideration includes adoptive parents of legitimate and illegiti- 
mate children rather than adoptive parents of one group of children 
to the exclusion of the other. Relatives are ordinarily given first 
claim to dependent legitimate children, while illegitimate children 
are generally relinquished to outsiders in order that relatives may 
not know of their existence. The small number of legitimate children 
of relatives available to the upper economic groups would force the 
adoption of illegitimate children and hence a research population 
limited to adoptive parents of illegitimate children might be con- 
siderably less heterogeneous in economic status than an all-inclusive 
one. 

The data to be presented here concern individuals, with the ex- 
ception of grandparents and stepfathers, who adopted illegitimate 
children in the state of Minnesota during the period of 1918-28. 
A total of 2,414 children were adopted. In 94.5 per cent of the cases, 
the adoptive parents were unrelated by blood or marriage to the 
children. Therefore, the implications of our data are, in general, 
limited to unrelated adoptive parents. It should also be noted that 
99 per cent of our population are of the white race. 

The legislation of 1917, commonly known as tue Minnesota Chil- 
dren’s Code, provides: 
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Upon the filing of a petition for the adoption of a minor child the court shal} 
notify the state board of control. It shall then be the duty of the board to verify 
the allegations of the petition; to investigate the condition and antecedents of 
the child for the purpose of ascertaining whether he is a proper subject for 
adoption; and to make appropriate inquiry to determine whether the proposed 
foster home is a suitable home for the child. The board shall as soon as prac. 
ticable submit to the court a full report in writing, with a recommendation ag 
to the granting of the petition and any other information regarding the child 
or the proposed home which the court shall require. If the report of the board 
of control disapproves of the adoption of the child the board of control may 
move the court to dismiss the petition. No petition shall be granted until the 
child shall have lived for six months in the proposed home. Provided, however, 
that such investigation and period of residence may be waived by the court 
upon good cause shown when satisfied that the proposed home and the child are 
suited to each other.” 


The foregoing statute empowers the Board of Control, at the re- 
quest of the court, to investigate the prospective adopters and to 
make recommendations concerning them, but leaves the court free 
to accept or reject the recommendations that are offered. Therefore 
any research population of Minnesota adoptive parents would in- 
clude, in all probability, a certain number of persons who were not 
approved by the investigating agency. Further, it would be incom- 
plete in number to the extent that courts had waived the investiga- 
tion of adoptive parents. 

The figures in the biennial reports of the Board of Control for 
1918-28 show that thirty-three disapproved homes were granted 
adoption decrees by the courts. In relationship to the total popula- 
tion this number is negligible, and hence, whether the bases of dis- 
approval were because of impersonal factors, such as we shall con- 
sider here, or because of other reasons, the effect of their inclusion 
will not disturb the general implications of our data. Obviously, all 
degrees of approval—varying from barely passing to highest indorse- 
ment—are represented in a group of adoptive parents as large as the 
one that enters into this study. 

The privilege that courts have of waiving the investigation of 
adoptive parents introduces a more serious problem. If, throughout 
the state, a certain type of individual or a certain class of home is 
regularly excused from investigation, then the representative char- 


2 Charles F. Hall, Compilation of the Laws of Minnesota Relating to Children (State 
Board of Control, 1927), p. 75. 
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acter of our data may be seriously questioned. If, however, waivers 
are consistently granted in certain judicial districts, the question 
need give us no concern, since homes of similar social and economic 
status as those in which the investigations were waived have un- 
doubtedly been examined in other sections of the state. Over the 
ten-year period only 159 adoption petitions were filed which were 
not investigated, and they include, for the most part, the entire 
number granted in four or five judicial districts. Hence, it would 
seem that the data to be presented here may be regarded as repre- 
sentative of Minnesota adoptive parents of unrelated illegitimate 
children. To what extent these data may be considered typical of 
other states is not known. 

Because of the very great interest in differences in adoptive home 
environment occurring with differences in age of child at reception 
into the home, each attribute will be considered first in reference to 
adoptive parents as a whole, and then for parents who take children 
at the age of 3 months or younger, and finally for those parents who 
take children at the age of 21 months or older. The median age of 
the entire group of children at placement is 8.10 months; 25 per cent 
of the group were placed at the age of 3.14 months or younger, 25 
per cent were placed at 21.17 months or older. The range of the 
last quartile is from 21.17 months to 190 months, with the median 
at 31.83 months. Our comparison will thus contrast adoptive par- 
ents who take children at an extremely young age with those who 
take children at an extremely old age, relatively speaking, as well as 
distinguish between these extremes and the whole population. 

Country of birth or nativity of adoptive parents is shown in 
Figure 1 and comparison is made with the general population as 
reported in the fourteenth census of the United States. From these 
data it will be seen that, regardless of the age at which children are 
taken, the proportion of adoptive parents exceeds the adults in the 
general population for birth in the United States. The differences 
range from 8.7 to 14.2 per cent. Estimating the probability of dif- 
ferences in the same direction as observed here, in the case of other 
similarly chosen adoptive parents, we find that the chances are: 


1,000 in 1,000( 
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Whether this disproportion of foreign adoptive parents rises out 
of the fact that our population is limited to adoptive parents of ille. 
gitimate children seems doubtful. A more pietistic attitude toward 
the fact of illegitimacy could hardly explain a disproportion as large 
as this. A more reasonable explanation may be had in economic and 
fecundity differences in native and foreign adults. The latter has 
substantial factual support in studies of population growth in which 
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Fic. 1.—Nativity of adoptive parents 


childlessness has been shown to be very much greater among native 
persons than foreign ones. Since 89 per cent of the adoptive parents 
are childless couples, our observations for nativity are to be expected. 

It should be noted that persons who take younger children are 
born in this country in somewhat greater numbers than those taking 
older children. Yet, notwithstanding the regularity of the tendency, 
the absolute difference is small and unreliable. Hence differences in 
age, occupation, and education between these two sets of adoptive 
parents cannot be ascribed to differences in nativity. 

Age data as presented in Table I show that the majority of the 
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adoptive parents are persons between the ages of 28 and 45. On the 
average they are about 5 years older than a relatively unselected 
population of true parents of white children, 2 years or younger, 
included in the White House Conference study of the preschool 
child, where fathers secured a mean age of 34.29 years, S.D. 6.84, 
and mothers, 30.54 years, S.D. 6.04.5 If we limit our comparison to 
adoptive parents who take children at 3 months or under, adoptive 
parents continue older than true parents by 4 years on the average. 
Those who take children at the age of 21 months or over are 8 years 
older than the parents in the White House study. 

An interesting comparison of ages of parents at the assumption 
of the care and training of children is available in the figures of a 
study now in progress at the Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota.* In this study an analysis of the ages of 4,432 mothers 
participating in parent-education groups shows that on the average 
these mothers were 25.63 years old at the birth of their first child, 
or 10 years younger than our adoptive mothers who assumed the 
responsibility of a child at the mean age of 35.85 years. Since moth- 
ers in parent-education groups are drawn from upper economic 
groups, and since age of mother at birth of first child varies directly 
with economic status, we might expect an even greater difference be- 
tween adoptive mothers and mothers in the general population than 
the one observed here.’ 

Of what significance is this age difference in parents? From the 
standpoint of actual time, it means a definitely reduced period of 
parental association and supervision for adopted children. Whether 
older persons are less effective or more effective as parents is actually 
not known. Whether the problems that parents usually encounter 
in raising children are enhanced or reduced for older persons can 
only be conjectured. It may well be that any handicap which greater 
age presents is completely offset by other factors of personality. It 


3 Published by permission of J. E. Anderson, chairman of Committee III B, Educa- 
tion and Training of the Infant and Preschool Child (White House Conference). 

4 Published by permission of J. E. Anderson, director of Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota. 

5 Frank W. Notestein, “Differential Age at Marriage According to Social Status,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII, No. 1 (July, 1931), 22-48. 
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should be noted that younger adoptive parents take younger chil. 
dren. 

Although adopted children secure a shorter period of parental sy. 
pervision than children in general, the average length of the period 
computed from life-expectancy figures is considerably beyond the 
school life of most of the children. Calculating life-expectation for 
the adoptive parents who fall within +1 standard deviation of the 


TABLE I 
AGE OF ADOPTIVE PARENTS 
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mean age of the group, we find that the range of years of life remain- 
ing for fathers is 23.1-34.6; for mothers, 26.0—36.7.° Some will fall 
short of these averages and some will outlive them. However, it is 
clear that in the majority of cases the adopted children will have 
passed the period when parental care and assistance are most needed. 

A further interesting observation apparent in these data is the 
fact that adoptive fathers, consistent with custom, marry women 
who are younger than themselves. On the average, they are 3.4 years 
older than adoptive mothers. Hence, the absence of true children 
(89 per cent are childless) cannot be ascribed to any general reversal 


6 Blue Book of Rates and Guarantees (Equitable Life Insurance Society of the United 
States, 1932), p. 566. 
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of age relationships between married persons. Additional support of 
the traditional character of their behavior in this respect is found in 
the striking agreement that exists for their age correlation and that 
found by Lutz in twenty-five hundred consecutive couples appearing 
for marriage licenses in Chicago in 1904.” Lutz secured a correlation 
of .764 for ages of couples at marriage. Ages of adoptive parents cor- 
relate .773 P.E.+.005. Of course this does not remove the possi- 
bility of lateness in marriage as explanatory of childlessness. 


TABLE II 


LENGTH OF MARRIAGE OF ADOPTIVE PARENTS AT PLACEMENT 
or CuHILp In ApoprtivE Homes 








Children Taken | Children Taken | Children Taken 
at All Ages— | at 3 Months of | at 21 Months of 
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Persons who adopt children are with few exceptions married per- 
sons. Only eighteen, or less than 1 per cent, were reported as un- 
married. Whatever the meaning of this observation, it is in direct 
agreement with that found by Nims® in her study of adoptions in 
Cook County, Illinois, for the year 1925. 

Length of marriage, which is presented in Table II, was available 
for a total of 1,869 couples, 528 whose adopted children were 3 
months or younger when taken and 464 whose adopted children 
were 21 months of age or older when taken. Considering the mean 
and standard deviation, it appears that, in general, the adopters are 
married for a period of 4-16 years before children are taken into 

7F. E. Lutz, “Assortative Mating in Man,” Science, XXII (1905), 249-50. 


‘Elinor Nims, The Iinois Adoption Law and Its Administration, “Social Service 
Monographs” (University of Chicago Press, 1928), No. 2. 
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their homes. The absolute size of the mean (9.77 years) might be 
lowered somewhat if the 196 couples who had taken more than one 
child had been entered only once in the computation. Their indy. 
sion for each successive child has not, in all probability, increased 
our figure by more than 1-1.5 years, since ordinarily the time is short 
between successive adoptions. 

Although no figures are available for comparison, the length of 
time from date of marriage of adoptive parents to the reception of 
children in their homes is probably five or six times as great as the 
length of time from date of marriage to the birth of the first child 
to parents in general. Two hundred and seventy-two couples (11.3 
per cent of whole) had one or more own children; the remaining 
adoptive parents were childless. To what extent factors other than 
the probability of progeny explain the long wait are not known. 
Specific facts on health are not available. A physiological and psy- 
chological unreadiness for conceiving and bearing children might 
arise from the mere fact of lateness of marriage. On the average, 
adoptive mothers are 26.08 years of age at marriage. Mothers in 
parent-education groups are married at a mean age of 23.28 years, 
S.D. 3.97. While age at marriage is not known for the general popu- 
lation, it is probably considerably younger than in either of these 
groups. Ogburn’s figures of the percentage married from the census 
of 1920 show that 71.4 per cent of all 26-year-old females in the 
country are married.® 

Probably no aspect of the new human about to be delivered pro- 
vokes greater speculation than his sex. However, chance favors the 
probability of a boy over a girl only slightly. The ratio, in general, 
runs about 105 boys to roo girls. From childhood through adulthood 
society moves along with a ratio of about 100 males to 100 females. 

If one were to create a community restricted to adopted children, 
the proverbial pattern of males to females would not hold. Froma 
report of the sex of 2,334 adopted children (1,071 males, 1,263 fe- 
males), the ratio would run about 84 males to 100 females. 

The explanation of this female dominance cannot be found in an 
excess of female illegitimate children born in Minnesota during this 


9E. R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Relationships 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928), p. 221. 
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period. The census figures gives a ratio of 104 males to 100 females 
for the years 1925-28." It seems likely that the social and psycho- 
logical factors influencing the relinquishment of children for adoption 
would be independent of the sex of the child. If we assume that 
both sexes are equally available, our evidence suggests a preference 
on the part of adoptive parents for girls. What factors of child- 
rearing, parent-relationships, family-name inheritance, and indus- 
trialization of society may be at the basis of this observation can 
only be conjectured. Conceivably some aspect of any one or all of 
these factors may be influential in formulating the preference. 

Using the Literary Digest Atlas of the World and Gazetteer (1927), 
whose figures are based on the census of 1920 and estimates of popu- 
lation as of July 1, 1925, the residence of adoptive parents is classified 
according to population. A community of 10,000 or over in popula- 
tion is termed a city; 1,000—10,000, a town; under 1,000 is classified 
as rural. From the standpoint of community differences in social 
facilities as expressed in schools, clubs, and churches this classifica- 
tion is probably somewhat more differentiating than the two-way 
distinction of urban and rural with a terminal population of 2,500. 
Similar treatment of the general adult population available in L. M. 
Barton’s A Study of All American Markets (1929) makes possible a 
comparison of the residence of adoptive parents with the general 
adult population in the state of Minnesota. 

The distribution of adoptive parents for residence presented in 
Figure 2 shows a striking disagreement with the general population. 
Fifty-five and two-tenths per cent of the persons who adopt children 
reside in urban communities, whereas only 37.5 per cent of the gen- 
eral population, age 15 years and over, are thus located—a difference 
of 17.7 per cent. In rural areas, the other extreme of population den- 
sity, the number of adopters is less than half the general expectancy 
—21.8 per cent instead of 45.5. 

The explanation of this disproportion in residence may be due in 
part to the fact of birthplace of illegitimate children. A tabulation 
of the birthplace of 2,314 adopted illegitimate children gives the 
following distribution: city, 84.5 per cent; town, 10.6 per cent; rural, 


© U.S. Birth, Stillbirth and Infant Mortality Statistics (Bureau of the Census, 1927), 
Part II, p. 26. 
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4.8 per cent. That this preponderance of city births would tend to 
increase city placements seems reasonable. Whether it would sey. 
ously affect the placements made through socially organized chan. 
nels may be doubted. That the great majority of independent place. 
ments would be city placements is, however, clear. In addition, fe. 
cundity rates would lead us to expect more applicants for children 
from city residents than from rural ones. 

Considering residence of adopters with age of child at placement 
restricted, a similar pre-eminence for city residence is observed. A 
greater proportion of the children placed at 3 months or under are 
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adopted by urban residents than children placed at 21 months or 


over in age. The probability of a true difference in the same direc- 
tion as the one observed is 


, D 
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for similarly chosen populations. City birth and independent place 
ment of children no doubt swell the proportion of city adoptive 
parents of younger children. However, the most notable fact con- 
cerning the data in Figure 2 is the consistent tendency for the ma- 
jority of the adoptive parents to be city residents, irrespective of 
age at placement of the adopted children. 

Of all factual data descriptive of a group of parents, educational 
attainment is probably the best general index of the standard of 
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living that prevails in the group. It is at least a much more secure 
premise from which to speculate on health and hygiene standards, 
educational and recreational interests, than either age data or resi- 
dence data, for example. However, it is a definite measure of literacy 
and to this aspect we shall confine our discussion. 

As is shown in Table ITI, the level of education on either side of 
which about 50 per cent of the adoptive parents fall is eighth-grade 
completion. There seems to be a slightly greater number of mothers 
with high-school education than fathers, while the proportion of 
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fathers completing high school and continuing in schools of college 
level is somewhat greater, 32.1 per cent as against 28.0 per cent. 
An analysis of the adoptive parents having less than high-school 
education shows that over 72 per cent had completed the eighth 
grade, and only 9g per cent had less than sixth-grade schooling. The 
number of parents reported as never having attended school is 4 
adoptive fathers and 4 adoptive mothers. The figure is negligible— 
about 0.2 per cent. Despite the possibility of a larger number of 
parents in the lower educational levels if education had been reported 
for every adoptive parent, it is very improbable that the unschooled 
group would exceed 0.5 per cent of the entire population. The dis- 


tribution presented here is based on the report of 82 per cent of the 
entire group. 
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When age at placement is controlled, the level of education 9 
parents who take younger children surpasses that of parents taking 
older children. And although the difference is not large, the prob. 


ability of its occurrence for another similarly chosen population js 
about 


996 in 1,000 (<a 2.66 


in the case of the adoptive fathers and 
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for the adoptive mothers. Hence, not only the advantage of longer 
residence in a permanent home is secured for younger placed chil- 
dren, but also the probability of parents whose education is superior 
to that of parents taking older children. 

Among the measures of socio-economic status, occupation for 
males has been shown to run parallel to a variety of other phenomena 
in a household. The amount of schooling for children, extra-school 
advantages, preventive medical care, the use of public library, and 
many other factors have been found to increase as paternal occupa- 
tional status increases. In a competitive society, such as the one 
from which our data are gathered, considerable evidence has been 
accumulated which indicates that occupation is a fair index of test 
intelligence. To the social investigator the occupation of the pro 
spective adoptive father is the primary index of probable capacity 
to care and provide for a child. Occupations, in which the remunera- 
tion is known to be small and employment uncertain, such as day 
labor, give little assurance of an income sufficient to take on addi- 
tional financial responsibility, whereas the occupation of the skilled 
tradesman, the independent business man, and the professional man 
offer, in contrast, considerable likelihood of average or better income 
and a permanency not found in the unskilled occupations. The dif 
ferences in cultural opportunities that usually accompany differ- 
ences in occupational status are less well formulated, but they are 
undoubtedly operative in the selection of adoptive homes. 

In classifying the occupations of the adoptive fathers in our popu- 
lation an occupational scale consisting of seven non-competing 
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groups, ranked in order of assumed relative demands made on men- 
tal ability, is used." Group I (professional) includes the occupations 
which demand the longest training and presumably make the great- 
est demand on intelligence, while, at the other extreme, Group VII 
(day labor) includes those occupations which demand practically no 
training and make relatively little demand on intelligence. 
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From Table IV the proportional differences in occupation between 
adoptive fathers and the general male population are clearly seen. 
Thirty-two per cent of the general population are in occupational 
Group VI or below, whereas only 7.8 per cent of the adoptive fathers 
are so situated. The difference stands 93 to 75 per cent in Group III 
or below. The greatest contrast appears to be in the extremes of the 
classification. In Group I adoptive fathers are about four times as 
frequent as the males in that class from the general population. The 
latter are more than seven times as frequent as the adoptive fathers 
in Group VII. The general tendency for adoptive fathers to surpass 
the proportion of males in the general population in the higher oc- 
cupational levels is evident in these data. 


™ F. L. Goodenough and John E. Anderson, Experimental Child Study (New York: 
Century Co., 1931), p. 237. 
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The next question of interest is the probability of a difference jn 
occupation of adoptive fathers with age at placement of child. When 
the three highest occupational groups are considered, a difference 
favoring the children placed at the younger age is evident. The 
chances of a difference greater than zero and in the same direction 
as the one observed is 
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for other populations of similar selection. This, it will be seen, fol- 
lows the tendency observed in our consideration of the education of 
adoptive parents, namely, a probability better than chance for a 
real difference between the adoptive parents of children placed at an 
extremely young age and children placed at a relatively old age. 

One of the most striking differences between the adoptive fathers 
of these two sets of children occurs in occupational Group IV (farm- 
ers), where the proportion of adoptive fathers of children taken at 
the older age exceeds the adoptive fathers of younger-age children 
by 12.4 per cent. Here the chances of a difference greater than zero 
and in the direction of the one observed is 


1,000 in 1,000 _ 25) 
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What are the implications of the foregoing observation? Do farm- 
ers take older children more readily because of their shorter period 
of dependency and early economic contribution to the household? 
Or do social agencies select farm homes rather than city homes for 
children who are not placed in early infancy because these children 
have seemingly less capacity for meeting the demands of city life? 
In all probability both of these factors are at work. An indenture 
system of placing children frankly operates on the basis of cheap 
domestic service. Whereas we would prefer to believe that this sys- 
tem no longer exists, the conditions that made it flourish twenty-five 
years ago are not completely eliminated. The mechanization of the 
farm is only partial and extra hands for chores are an ever pressing 
need. However, rather than evidence of a questionable placement 
method, these data may reflect a distinct effort on the part of social 
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agencies to select an environment for a child on the basis of his po- 
tential capacity for making adjustments. It is not improbable that 
children who are older at age of placement have less promise for the 
complexities of city life. It has been shown by Leahy™ that true 
parents of children placed at an early age in Minnesota are, in a 
significantly large proportion of cases, superior in education and oc- 
cupation to true parents whose children are placed at older ages. If 
achievement bears any relationship to innate ability, and if ability 
is transmitted from parent to child, then it is likely that children 
placed at very early ages are superior to those placed at older ages. 
Owing to the restrictions on child placement in Minnesota, the phe- 
nomena observed may be peculiar to this state. Nevertheless, only 
a direct comparative study of unselected samples from both popula- 
tions could adequately answer the question. This observation should 
provoke the type of inquiry that would assist placement workers in 
evaluating their services to children. 


1 Alice M. Leahy, “Selective Factors Influencing Prediction of Mental Ability of 
Adopted Children,” J ournal of Genetic Psychology, December, 1932. 

















FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS AND CRIMINAL CONDUCT: 
L. D. ZELENY 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
ABSTRACT 


Lack of agreement among investigators regarding the relationship between feeble. 
mindedness and criminal conduct is found to be due primarily to a variability in stand. 
ards for feeble-mindedness and in the estimates of the amount of feeble-mindednegs jn 
the non-criminal population... Prominent studies in apparent disagreement are found to 
be corroboratory when réinterpreted in terms of relatively constant standards. Crimi- 
nals are found to be decidedly inferior when compared with the traditional standards 
of Terman and slightly inferior when compared with the United States Draft ; 
The United States Draft Army is shown to be the best available standard for the non- 
criminal population. 


THE LACK OF CORROBORATION AMONG STUDIES OF 
CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 

A reading of about two hundred studies of criminal intelligence 
made during the last twenty years shows that the intelligence testers 
early and contemporary are in marked disagreement.- The contra- 
dictions include such divergent statements as: (a) the criminal popu- | 
lation possesses a larger proportion of feeble-minded persons than — 
the non-criminal population; (6) criminals and non-criminals possess | 
similar proportions of feeble-minded persons; and (c) the criminal 
population possesses a smaller proportion of feeble-minded persons 
than the non-criminal population. 

Studies which purport to show larger percentages of fecble-minded 
persons among criminals than among non-criminals are the most fre- 
quent. These studies have appeared in recent, as well as early, testing 
programs and have been made by such persons as Goddard and 

t This article is an abridged form of the author’s 1931 Ph.D. thesis on file at the 
University of Minnesota. The title of the thesis is “A Comparative Study of the In 
vestigations of the Intelligence of Criminals: U.S. 1910-1930.” This work was started 
under the supervision of E. H. Sutherland and is an intensive study of certain of the 
leads indicated by him in “Mental Deficiency and Crime” published in chap. xv df 
Social Attitudes, Henry Holt & Co., 1931. Others who assisted the writer are M. M. 


Willey and George Vold, graduate advisers, F. S. Chapin, John Anderson, Donald 
Paterson, W. S. Miller, M. J. Van Wagenen, and J. G. Rockwell. 
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Hill? Morrow and Bridgeman, Rowland,‘ Enyon,’ Williams,* Glu- 
eck,’ Haines,* Knollin,? Herrick,’ Anderson,” Kelley,” Hickman,” 
Pyle,* Gregory,’ Kuhlmann,” Root,” Erickson,* Glueck and Glu- 
eck,” and many others. These writers have left the impression that 
there is an important relationship between feeble-mindedness and 
criminal conduct. 


2H. H. Goddard and Helen Hill, “Delinquent Girls Tested by the Binet Scale,” 
Training School Bulletin, VIII (1911), 50-56. 

3 Louise Morrow and Olga Bridgeman, “Delinquent Girls Tested by the Binet 
Scale,” Training School Bulletin, IX (1912), 33-36. 

4 Eleanor Rowland, “Report of Experiments at the State Reformatory for Women, 
Bedford, New York,” Psychological Review, 1913. 

sW. A. Enyon, “Mental Measurement of Four Hundred Juvenile Delinquents by 
the Binet-Simon System,” New York Medical Journal, XCVIII (1913), 175-78. 

6 J. H. Williams, The Intelligence of the Delinquent Boy, Whittier, California: Whit- 
tier State School, 1916. 

7 Bernard Glueck, “Concerning Prisoners,” Mental Hygiene, II (1918), 177-218. 

§ Thomas Haines, “‘Feeblemindedness among Adult Delinquents,” Journal of Crimi- 
nal Law and Criminology, VII (1917), 700-721. 


9H. E. Knollin and L. W. Terman, A Partial Psychological Survey of the Prison Popu- 
lation of San Quentin, California, “Surveys in Mental Deviation” (Sacramento: State 
Printing Office, 1918). 

% Jessie Herrick, Report of the Mental Examination of 194 Inmates of the Western 
House of Refuge for Women, at Albany, New York, No. 10 (Albany: State Board of 
Charities, 1917). 


™ V. V. Anderson, “Mental Defect in a Southern State,” Mental Hygiene, III (1919), 
527-65. 

= T. L. Kelley, “The Mental Aspects of Delinquency,” University of Texas Bulletin, 
No. 1713, 1917. 

3H. B. Hickman, “The Defective Delinquent,” Training School Bulletin, XIV 
(1917), 9-11. 

“W. H. Pyle, “A Study of Delinquent Girls,” Psychological Clinic, VIII (1917), 
143-48. 

%C. A. Gregory, Public Health Bulletin No. 112, University of Oregon, 1920. 

* Frederick Kuhlmann, Report of the Director, Division of Research, Minnesota State 
Board of Control, 1926. 

"W. T. Root, Psychological and Educational Survey of 1916. Prisoners in the Western 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 1927. 

*M. H. Erickson, “A Study of the Relationship between Intelligence and Crime,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XTX (1929), 592-625. 


* E. T. Glueck and Sheldon Glueck, 500 Criminal Careers, New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1930. 
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The intellectual inferiority of the criminal—especially in its ex. 
treme aspects—has long been questioned by other equally able 
mental testers. Some of the leaders of this group are Bronner,” 
Healy,* Adler,” Doll, and Curti,* who find the criminal only 
slightly inferior or similar in intelligence to non-criminals. Other 
studies made by Stone,”* Weber and Guilford,” and Murchison” ap. 
pear to reveal the criminal superior to the non-criminal. 

Also, those who have attempted to summarize the results of the 
testing of criminal intelligence—Miner,* Pintner,” Mullane» 
Curti,* Gillen,* and Sutherland**—are not in agreement regarding 
the meaning of the results. 

It appears, therefore, that there is need for an analysis and evalua- 
tion of the data of the existing investigations of criminal intelligence 
in an attempt (1) to discover the major factors causing the revealed 


° Augusta Bronner, ‘“‘A Research on the Proportion of Mental Defectiveness among 
Delinquents,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, V (1914), 561-68. 

2t William Healy, “The Diagnosis of Feeblemindedness in Relation to Delinquency,” 
Journal of Psycho-Asthenics, XXIV (1919), 69-72. 

22 Herman Adler, “Prisoners versus Men Generally,” Survey, XLV (1920), 147-48. 

23 E. A. Doll, “The Comparative Intelligence of Prisoners,”’ Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, XI (1920), 191-97. 

44 Margaret Curti, “The Intelligence of Delinquents in the Light of Recent Re- 
search,” Scientific Monthly, XXII (1926), 131-38. 

3s Calvin P. Stone, “‘A Comparative Study of the Intelligence of Three Hundred 
Fifty Three Men of the United States Army,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology 
XII (1921), 238-57. 

26 C, O. Weber and J. P. Guilford, ““Character Trends of Mental Deficiency in the 
Problem of Delinquency,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XVI (1926), 
610-72. 

27 Carl Murchison, Criminal Intelligence, chap. IV. 

38 J. B. Miner, Deficiency and Delinquency, Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1918. 

7” Rudolph Pintner, Intelligence Testing, Methods and Results, New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1923. 

3° Hortense Mullane, “‘The Relation of Crime and Delinquency to Age and Intelli- 
gence,” Master’s thesis, University of Minnesota, 1927. 








3* Margaret Curti, op. cit. 

# John L. Gillen, Criminology and Penology (New York: Century Co., 1926), chap. 
vii. 

3 E. H. Sutherland, “Mental Deficiency and Crime,” chap. xv in Social Attitudes, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1931. 
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variation in conclusions, (2) to discover a method for securing con- 
sistent results, and (3) to outline a procedure for testing programs of 
the future. 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE OF THE VARIABILITY IN PROCEDURE 
AMONG STUDIES OF CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 


In securing a representative sample of investigations of criminal 
intelligence for analysis, studies were selected at random from avail- 
able published reports until a statistical analysis of the percentages 
of feeble-minded among the tested criminals revealed the fact that 
the central tendency was a relatively stable one. A total of 163 
studies of criminal intelligence was used. Investigations were not 
included in the sample unless they indicated the use of Binet tests 
on representative groups of white (or nearly all white) criminals. 
Women sex offenders were included. Thirteen of the 163 studies did 
not indicate criteria for feeble-mindedness and were given the mental 
age of eleven or I.Q. 70 criterion by the author. It was found that 
these studies represented, among others, 45.6 per cent of the 99 state 
and federal prisons and reformatories and 38.6 per cent of the 145 
state institutions for juvenile delinquents. 

A series of statistical analyses of the fundamental data from these 
163 studies revealed the following facts: 

1. Of 61,999 criminals tested, 18,613 or 30.0 per cent, standard 
error 0.2 per cent, were classed feeble-minded by the investigators. 

2. A classification of the test results by sections of the country 
gave the results presented in Table I. 

The small variation in percentages of feeble-minded in the different 
sections again suggests that the primary sample is representative of 
the extant studies of criminal intelligence. 

3. The variability among the results of the 163 individual studies 
was large—ranging from 5.5 per cent of the criminals reported feeble- 
minded in a workhouse in Missouri to 100 per cent feeble-minded 
among delinquent women in a New York state institution. The me- 
dian percentage and quartile deviation, for each of four five-year 
periods, are shown in Table II. 

4. One cause of the variability described above is the variation 
in sex of the criminals and delinquents. Of the men 28.0 per cent 
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tested feeble-minded and 43.6 per cent of the women were thys 
classified. /The standard error of the difference is 0.7 per cent. A 
check on/ the reliability of the sex difference is made possible bya 
comparison of the results with boys and girls. The boy delinquents 
tested 25.6 per cent feeble-minded and the girl delinquents testeq 
39.0 per cent feeble-minded. The standard error of the difference jg 






































o.8 per cent. 
TABLE I 
Test RESULTS OF 163 STUDIES OF CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 
: Number Crimi- | Number Feebl P of | Standard 
Section oa Tested ; minded “i Feebleminded (per pote 
New England states....... 17,645 5,436 30.8 0.4 
Atlantic states....... 5,354 1,810 33.8 0.6 
Southern states....... 2,201 645 29.3 1.0 
North Central states... 14,273 4,177 29.3 0.4 
Comtven @imees... 5... ...... 15,006 4,344 28.9 0.4 
Western states........... 2,953 888 30.0 0.8 
Military, miscellaneous. . 4,507 1,313 29.1 0.7 
All criminals.......... 61,999 18,613 30.0 0.2 
TABLE II 
VARIABILITY OF TEST RESULTS OF 163 STUDIES OF CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 
IQII-I5 1916-20 1921-25 1926-30 
Median percentage feeble-minded. ... 49.2 30.0 27.1 28.0 
Quartile deviation.............. ; 20.9 9.9 8.65 5.8 
Number of studies in the period.... . 43 78 26 16 

















5. Another cause of the variability among individual studies was 
the variability in tests used. Of the 7,558 criminals tested with the 
Goddard test 47.7 per cent were feeble-minded; but only 27.6 per 
cent of the 54,441 remaining criminals were feeble-minded according 
to the reported results. An analysis of the data for men criminals 
showed that 28.4 per cent tested feeble-minded with the Stanford 
Binet, 25.1 per cent tested feeble-minded with the Yerkes-Bridges 
Point Scale, 24.1 per cent tested similarly with the Army Alpha, and 
36.7 per cent tested feeble-minded with the Goddard test. 

6. Of 2,049 women sex offenders and 2,731 women non-sex or mixed 


offenders, 51.5 per cent and 37.6 per cent, respectively, were classed 
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as feeble-minded. The variation in type of crime is another cause of 
variation in test results. 

7. Criteria for feeble-mindedness were found to vary. Adult crim- 
inals have been designated feeble-minded who have fallen below any 
of the following mental ages: 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. The importance of 
this factor is made clear when these different criteria are applied to 
the results of tests given to the principal sample of the draft army.* 
When applied, they give the following percentages of the draft army 
feeble-minded: 2.1, 5.3, 10.0, 17.6, 30.3, and 47.3. 

Similar variations are found to exist in the studies of juvenile 
criminal intelligence. I.Q. standards vary from I.Q. 50 to 1.Q. 80. 
A mental retardation of four years is used by some, others use three 
years retardation, and still others use a mental retardation of two 
years for children under nine years. For adults, the modal mental 
age criterion for feeble-mindedness was thirteen in the years 1911-15. 
After this period the modal criterion dropped to age eleven. A simi- 
lar change was observed in the criteria for juveniles. 

8. An analysis of the studies of adult criminal intelligence also 
reveals the fact that there has existed a large variation among testers 
in standards of intelligence—particularly feeble-mindedness—for the 
non-criminal population. Authors vary from estimates that 1.0 per 
cent of the population (non-criminal) is feeble-minded to estimates 
of 25 per cent or more. 

This variation in criteria for feeble-mindedness among criminals 
and non-criminals has made possible many different conclusions re- 
garding the nature of criminal intelligence. 

g. There are, no doubt, many other variations in testing proce- 
dures which may cause variations in test results such as: variations 
in nationality, in police regulations, in laws, and in methods of giving 
and scoring tests. These variations are taken into account in the 
final interpretations by the crude method of large numbers. 


A HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES OF VARIATION IN 
CRITERIA FOR FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS AND NORMS 
FOR THE NON-CRIMINAL POPULATION 


Before the development of mental age tests, a British Royal Com- 
mission estimated that 0.46 per cent of the population of the British 


4 Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, XV, 790, 791. 
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Isles were incapable of competing on equal terms with their fellows 
or of managing their affairs with ordinary prudence.** This method 
of determining the relative mental efficiency of persons was used by 
many early investigators of mental deficiency. Results showed that 
from 1 per cent to 2 per cent of the general population were feeble. 
minded. 

When Goddard introduced his modification of the Binet scales 
into the United States he found that none of the inmates of the Vine. 
land, New Jersey, school for the feeble-minded tested over mental 
age thirteen. Goddard apparently assumed that mental age thirteen 
would separate the lowest 1 per cent or 2 per cent of the population 
from the rest and that all persons of adult age who scored below 
mental age thirteen were feeble-minded.* 

A few years later Terman found that 1.0 per cent of 1,000 “un- 
selected” California school children were below I.Q. 70 (mental age 
eleven when applied to adults). The conclusion suggested, and ac- 
cepted somewhat uncritically by a large number of mental testers, 
was that I.Q. 70 (or perhaps I.Q. 75, mental age twelve for adults) 
was the most probable psychological criterion for feeble-minded- 
ness.37 It was not uncommon for psychological writers to make 
broad statements about the scientific objectivity of the new methods 
for identifying the feeble-minded. Hollingworth, for example, as- 
serted in 1920, that “individuals who grade below I.Q. 70 are never 
found to be capable of satisfactory independent adjustment to school 
or social environment.”* 

There is reason, however, to doubt the validity of the standards 
thus determined by Goddard and Terman. It appears that Goddard 
did not administer his test to a representative sample of the general 
adult population to see if the mental age thirteen criterion would fall 
above the lowest 2 per cent. Critical studies like that made by 
Pintner and Paterson have revealed the fact that 7.1 per cent of the 
thirteen-year-olds among a group of 4,429 persons tested with the 

3s For a report of the findings of the British Royal Commission see A. F. Tredgold, 
Mental Deficiency, pp. 10-15. 

36H. H. Goddard, Feeblemindedness, chap. i. 

37 Lewis Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1917), pp. 65-82. 

# Leta Hollingworth, The Psychology of Subnormal Children (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1920), pp. 51-53. 
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early forms of the Binet test were below I.Q. 75 and 28.0 per cent of 
the fifteen-year-olds were below I.Q. 75. It seems that the assump- 
tions of Goddard regarding the percentage of feeble-minded in the 
general population apply only to the population below age thirteen. 
The ages thirteen and above revealed, in the Pintner-Paterson study, 
increasingly larger percentages below I1.Q. 75. All this suggests 
rather definitely that comparisons between criminals, who are large- 
ly over age twelve, and non-criminals under the teen age are prob- 
ably not valid when information regarding the relationship between 
feeble-mindedness and criminal conduct is sought. 

A similar criticism can be made of the data compiled by Terman. 
An examination of the original data compiled by Terman indicates 
that his sample of the general population, which has served as the 
basis for establishing the standards of comparison for thousands of 
criminals in the United States, consisted of 1,000 native white Cali- 
fornia school children from city schools in communities of average 
social status. All of these factors of selection appear to eliminate 
many low-scoring persons from the sample and hence raise unduly 
high an established criterion for selecting the lowest 1 per cent or 
2 per cent of the general population.” Terman recommended his 
standards for adults upon the basis of the testing of thirty-two 
high-school pupils and thirty small business men. An analysis of 
age groups in the Terman sample shows that at age thirteen, 8 per 
cent instead of 2 per cent fall below I.Q. 76; and 36.0 per cent of the 
sixteen-year-olds (over age) fall below I.Q. 76." This also suggests 
rather definitely that comparisons between criminals (who are large- 
ly over age twelve) with non-criminals under the teen age are prob- 
ably not valid when information regarding the relationship between 
feeble-mindedness and criminal conduct is sought. 

Assuming, for the moment, that approximately 30.0 per cent of 
criminals may be feeble-minded, a comparison of criminals with 
standards based on selected young children reveals decided criminal 
inferiority in terms of a ratio of 30:1 or 15:1. And a comparison of 

%# Rudolph Pintner and Donald Paterson, ‘A Psychological Basis for the Diagnosis 
of Feeblemindedness,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, VII (1916), 32-55. 

Lewis Terman, op. cit., pp. 65-82. 


“Lewis Terman and Others, The Stanford Revision and Extension of the Binet- 
Simon Scale for Measuring Intelligence (Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1917), pp. 33-38. 
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criminals with most probable standards for adults appears likely to 
reveal slight, if any, criminal inferiority. 

These tendencies and probable conclusions are apparently sub. 
stantiated by the studies of Dearborn® and Yerkes.* Dearborm 
found a group of fifteen-year-olds to have considerably lower aver. 
age intelligence than previously assumed by Terman. Yerkes dem. 
onstrated that the application of the original standards of Goddard 
to the draft army would class 47.3 per cent feeble-minded. Such 
studies as these caused both Goddard and Terman to revise their 
previous standards for feeble-mindedness. Goddard now recom- 
mends mental age eight (I.Q. 50) as a psychological criterion, and 
Terman now suggests that mental age nine (I.Q. 60) is the most 
reasonable psychological criterion for feeble-mindedness.** The re. 
cent writings of Goddard and Terman indicate that they have modi- 
fied markedly their early statements regarding the influence of 
feeble-mindedness on criminality, and they now recognize the fact 
that they had judged criminals feeble-minded largely because they 
were adults rather than because they were criminals. 

This discussion reveals the fact that testers have used and have 
continued to use, since 1920, standards of comparison that were 
abandoned in 1921 and 1920 by Yerkes, Terman, and Goddard, the 
men who set up the old standards in the first place. The leaders in 
the testing movement spent seven years establishing certain stand- 
ards which they later abandoned. The followers, on the other hand, 
continued to utilize the abandoned standards of the leaders. The 
result has been a lack of consensus among testers with accompanying 
disorganization. 

The problem of the reinterpretation of studies of criminal intelli- 

# Walter F. Dearborn, The Dearborn Group Test of Intelligence, Manual of Directions 


for Giving and Scoring, p. 14; also “1.Q.’s of Adults and Related Problems,” Journal of 
Educational Research, V1 (1922), 307-26. 

43 R. M. Yerkes (ed.), Psychological Examining in the United States Army (Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1921), pp. 790-91. 

4H. H. Goddard, ‘‘Feeblemindedness, A Question of Definition,” reprint from the 
Proceedings of the Fifty-second Annual Session of the American Association for the Study 
of Feeblemindedness (1928), pp. 4 and 8; ““Feeblemindedness and Delinquency,” Journal 
of Psycho-Asthenics, XXV (1921), 168-76. 

4s Lewis Terman, letter to the writer dated February 9, 1931; see also statement by 
him in Fernald, Hayes, and Dawley, A Study of Women Delinquents in New York Stale 
1920. 
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gence appears to resolve itself primarily into one of the utilization 
of relatively constant standards of comparison instead of variable 
standards—especially constant criteria for feeble-mindedness and 
constant norms for the general population. 


A REINTERPRETATION OF STUDIES OF CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 


It is a hypothesis of this study that the results of testing criminal 
intelligence have not been corroboratory due to variable types of 
interpretation of test results, and that investigations in apparent dis- 
agreement will reveal similar results when interpreted in the same 
manner. 

In order to test the validity of this hypothesis, three prominent 
contemporary studies of adult male criminals which, according to 
their authors, show different results have been analyzed with a view 
to the elimination of the variable factors. These are the study of 
Murchison which finds criminals superior to non-criminals in intelli- 
gence, the study of Erickson which reports fifteen to thirty times 
more feeble-minded among criminals than among non-criminals,‘” 
and the study of Adler which shows no relationship between feeble- 
mindedness and criminality.6 Each of these investigators has led 
the reader of his work to believe that his conclusion is the correct 
one. Are any of these men right? 

A careful examination of Murchison’s study reveals the fact that 
he compared native white criminals with the native white and for- 
eign-born draft.*? This error in Murchison can be corrected by add- 
ing the foreign-born criminals to the white native criminals. Tables 
III and IV show these two different methods of comparison. (This 
analysis deals only with the eriminals testing below mental age 
eleven.) 

Erickson compared his criminals with the 2 per cent estimate of 
the American Association for the Study of Feeble-mindedness. 
Erickson also used mental age twelve as a criterion for feeble-minded- 
ness. Erickson’s study can be made comparable with the others by 


“ Carl Murchison, op. cit. (Worcester: Clark University Press, 1926), chap. iv. 

“ M. H. Erickson, op. cit. 

“Herman Adler and Myrtle H. Worthington, “The Scope of the Problem of De- 
linquency and Crime as Related to Mental Deficiency,” Journal of Psycho-Asthenics, 
XXX (1925), 47-57. 

* Carl Murchison, op. cit., chap. iv. 
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comparing his criminals with the draft of Wisconsin and reduci 
his criterion of feeble-mindedness to mental age eleven. Tables I]] 
and IV show the different methods of comparison. 

Adler included many women and Negroes in the institutions used 
in his study and used as his sample for the non-criminal population 
the principal sample of the draft instead of the draft of Illinois, 
Adler’s study can be made comparable with the others by eliminat. 
ing, in so far as possible, the institutions that contain many women 
and Negroes and by comparing the criminals with the draft of 
Illinois. Tables III and IV show these different comparisons. 

Table III presents the original comparisons of the three authors 
and Table IV gives the reinterpreted comparisons based upon the 
data of these men. 

Table IV indicates that these prominent studies of male criminal 
intelligence, when compared in terms of standards as nearly con- 
stant as it is possible to make them, and in terms of the best avail- 
able standards for the non-criminal population, reveal slight criminal 
mental inferiority expressed in terms of a ratio of 1.26:1. This means 
that for every non-criminal below mental age eleven there appear 
to be 1.26 criminals below mental age eleven. 

The validity of this ratio tends to be substantiated by a compari- 
son, in a similar manner, of test results for 19,549 male adult crimi- 
nals with test results for the states in which the criminals were im- 
prisoned. The ratio of criminal inferiority was found to be 1.3:1. 
A ratio determined in a similar fashion (with the criteria for feeble- 
mindedness not quite so precisely determined) for 12,372 male ju- 
venile delinquents was found to be 1.8:1. The ratio for women de- 
linquents was found to be 2.8:1 when 4,780 women were studied. 
The ratio for 5,192 girls was found to be 2.7:1. The ratio for all the 
61,999 criminals when compared with the draft was 1.8:1. 

The ratios for all the groups except the men tend to be slightly 
larger than they would be if it had been possible to use mental age 
eleven entirely as a criterion for feeble-mindedness. The ratios are 
approximately correct, however, because an accurate ratio deter- 
mined upon the basis of a comparison of the test results on 21,342 
of the 61,999 criminals was found to be 1.8:1, the same as with the 
larger group. 

The discussion has revealed the fact that Goddard, the originator 
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of the first psychological criterion for feeble-mindedness, has recently 
suggested mental age eight as the most probable criterion. This 


TABLE III 


A COMPARISON OF THE ORIGINAL DATA OF MURCHISON, ERICKSON, AND ADLER 
AS PRESENTED IN THEIR INVESTIGATIONS OF CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 














“i P. t of P t Fs r 
Author's Criminal “Feeble. Non-criminal Group “Feeble. apatic, , | Tavectigntar’s 
Murchison’s : Py: 

(5 states)..... 14.4 Draft I and II 16.3 o.88:1 | Criminal 
Erickson’s i 
(Wisconsin)... 30.0 Estimate 2.0 15.0:1 Criminal 

inferior 
Adler’st 
(Illinois)... . . 24.7 Draft 
I, II, and III 25.0 1.0:1 | Criminals 
equal 




















* The draft group included native and foreign-born whites but not Negroes. See R. M. Yerkes, Psy- 
chological Examining in the United States Army, discussion before Table 205. 


tS. H. Tulchin, in a letter, reports 23.6 per cent of Joliet Prison N and 16.1 cent of Pontiac 
Prison Negro. The Adler report is not clear, but these Negroes may possibly be incl in this group. 


TABLE IV 


A REINTERPRETATION OF THE STUDIES OF CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 
MADE BY MURCHISON, ERICKSON, AND ADLER 











. nape P t P P 
~~ below M.A. Non-criminal Group below Maa. Inety | Conclusion 
Murchison’s 
(5 states)..... 17.8 Draft 5 states 14.3 1.26:1 | Slight — 
c 
inferiority 
Erickson’s 
(Wisconsin)... . 20.6 Wisconsin draft 16.3 1.26:1 Slight i 
cri 
inferiority 
Adler’s 
(Illinois) . . . 16.0 Illinois draft ke.s 1.22:1 | Slight 
criminal 
inferiority 




















criterion was also suggested by Yerkes; and Terman now suggests 
mental age nine. What percentage of criminals fall below mental 
age eight? The percentage of criminals that may fall below mental 
age eight can be estimated upon the basis of proportions. It has been 
estimated that there are 1.8 criminals below mental age eleven (ap- 
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proximately) for every draft man below mental age eleven. Of the 
draft men, 2.1 per cent fall below mental age eight. One, therefore, 
may state the following proportion: 1.8:1 as %:2.1. “X”’ represents 
the percentage of criminals that may be expected to fall below men. 
tal age eight if the ratios are nearly constant at different mental 
ages. Solving the proportion one finds that “x’”’ equals 3.8 or 38 
per cent. This means that one may expect to find 3.8 per cent of 
criminals, in general, feeble-minded if 2.1 per cent of the non-crimina] 
population, as represented by the draft, is feeble-minded. For men 
criminals we may expect to find 3.2 per cent and for women criminals 
we may expect to find 5.9 per cent feeble-minded. 

In view of the findings of this study it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that feeble-mindedness is associated with delinquency and 
criminality to a slight extent. About 96 per cent of the criminals ap. 
parently possess the ability to care for their affairs with ordinary 
prudence. It should be remembered that the draft had some of the 
feeble-minded eliminated from it while the criminals we have dealt 
with in this study have been those who were caught—these criminals 
will likely be less intelligent than the total body of law violators. If 
a representative sample of the criminal population could be com- 
pared with a perfect representation of the non-criminal population 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the inferiority of the criminal 
would be shown to be smaller than that revealed in this investiga- 
tion. 

The progress of this study revealed a definite lack of standards 
for the reporting of data on this problem. It appears desirable that 
future studies of criminal intelligence be guided by a Social Science 
Research Bureau of Standards. Some immediate activities of this 
bureau might possibly be as follows: (a) determination of tentative 
standards for the non-criminal population, (b) determination of a 
standard method for the reporting of the results of the psychometric 
testing of criminals, (c) determination of tests to be used in the 
measurement of criminal intelligence, (d) the supervision of the test- 
ing of representative samples of the total population of all federal 
and state prisons, reformatories and institutions for juvenile de 


linquents, and (e) the study of the intelligence of different types of 
criminals. 
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ESTIMATING POPULATION FOR DYNAMIC COMMU- 
NITIES: A SHORT METHOD OF COMPUTING IN- 
TERCENSUAL AND POSTCENSUAL POPULATION 

ERLE F. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 
ABSTRACT 


In cities wher~ Dopulation growth is so rapid and so irregular as to prevent the direct 
application of any of the so-called “laws of population growth,” an index for estimating 
population should be based on data which are continuous, official, relatively free from 
bias, and also such that their ratio to the total population is high and stable. The en- 
rolment in the first eight grades of the public school is selected as the index most nearly 
meeting these conditions. The estimate for 1930 based on this index is below the census 
figures by 2.2 per cent. The estimate of Titus is considerably more than 3.6 per cent in 
excess, while that of the chamber of commerce is 20.8 per cent, and Copeland’s predic- 
tion 38.1 per cent, above the census figures. 


The United States Census Bureau prepared no population esti- 
mates for the years 1923-29 for some of the rapidly growing cities, 
such as Detroit, Los Angeles, Seattle, Denver, Akron, Bridgeport, 
Houston, and Spokane. Population growth in these cities is not only 
rapid but is frequently so irregular that the direct application of any 
of the so-called ‘laws of population growth” is not feasible. 

Many indexes have been used or suggested for use in estimating 
the population for intercensual and postcensual years in such dy- 
namic communities. Number of names in the local city directory, 
school census, number of telephone, electric, gas, or water users, en- 
rolment or average attendance in public schools, number of births or 
deaths, number of registered voters, building statistics, or some com- 
bination of two or more of these indexes have been employed in such 
estimates for Los Angeles. Obviously considerable variation in the 
results obtained have occurred, depending upon the index chosen. 
Four different methods produced estimates for Los Angeles for the 
year 1923 ranging from 674,641 to goo,ocoo though the census had 
been taken only three years previously. 

As the result of considerable experimentation with different in- 
dexes, the following criteria seem useful in deciding upon a suitable 
index: 

1. The data should be available each year over a considerable 
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period of time including at least two census years. Directory counts 
and registration of voters frequently cannot meet this test. 

2. The index should maintain a relatively fixed ratio to total popu- 
lation; that is, it should not reflect changes in social or economic 
conditions, public opinion, or other extraneous factors. Registration 
statistics fluctuate in terms of public interest in political matters; 
use of public utilities, even the number of water meters, depends 
upon economic conditions such as the extent to which families 
“double up” and changes in living conditions; death-rates, with but 
few exceptions, are notoriously variable; birth-rates also vary con- 
siderably from year to year; practically all economic data—building 
permits, postal receipts, bank clearings, and the like—have to be 
ruled out as dependable indexes for similar reasons. Average school 
attendance is affected by health and by weather conditions. 

3. The data employed as an index need to be official or semi- 
official in character. They should have been collected for reasons 
which made accuracy important and which placed considerable re- 
sponsibility for accuracy upon the enumerating agency. Tendency 
to manipulation should be absent so far as possible. Such biases and 
errors as may exist should be compensating or uniform from year to 
year in their effect upon the ratio between total population and the 
data to be employed. For one or the other of these reasons it is diffi- 
cult to use the school census, city directory count, and many kinds of 
economic data, such as building permits and the like. 

4. The data should bear as high a ratio to total population as pos- 
sible. The annual number of births or deaths is so small when com- 
pared with total population that a change of one in the index may 
produce a change of 100 or more in the estimate of the total popula- 
tion. Death-rates for certain diseases are known to be very stable 
but the numbers of deaths from these diseases is so small that they 
do not constitute a sensitive index. 

5. The area covered by the annual statistics obviously must be 
the same as that covered in the census reports. Bank clearings, 
postal receipts, and such data do not meet this test. Moreover, the 
data must reflect changes in the political area of the city due to an- 
nexations and so on. 

6. The labor of computation should be kept at a minimum in 
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order to reduce probability of errors as well as for the sake of con- 
venience. So far as possible only simple, easily applied “corrections” 
should be required before the original data are ready for use. For 
practical reasons the use of elaborate formulas should not be re- 
quired in the construction and use of the index. The use of complex 
indexes may involve the student in mechanical difficulties which de- 
stroy the usefulness of the index in daily life. 

In short, the index should be based on data which are continuous, 
official, relatively free from bias, and also such that their ratio to 
the total population is high and stable, that is, of such a character 
that they reflect accurately changes in total population and are 
little affected by changes in social or economic conditions. 

No index appears to meet fully all of these conditions. The best 
all around index, however, seems to be the enrolment in the first 
eight grades of the public schools, excluding children in kindergarten 
and adults (usually enrolled in night schools). In most communities 
these data are available for each year over a period of years. They 
are official, and bear a high ratio to total population. In larger in- 
dustrial communities compulsory education is usually the rule, and 
there is a fairly uniform enforcement of this law. Economic and 
social conditions, therefore, have relatively slight influence upon the 
enrolment in these particular grades. The influence of the recent 
rapid growth of secondary education is eliminated by excluding 
high-school enrolment; for a similar reason the enrolment in kinder- 
garten classes and of adults in the lower grades must be excluded. 

Certain other influences may disturb school enrolment in the first 
eight grades and destroy its usefulness as an index to total popula- 
tion in a given community. For example, the rapid migration of an 
occupational, immigrant, or racial group containing either an un- 
usually high or low proportion of children might distort noticeably 
the ratio in a smaller sized city. A rapid development of parochial or 
other private schools could also interfere with the valid use of the 
public-school enrolment data. In practically all dynamic commu- 
nities there is a measurable change not only in sex ratios but also in 
age grouping. These changes, however, are relatively much slower 
than many other changes in economic, social, and vital conditions; 
and their extent can usually be estimated for short periods, say as 
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between two consecutive censuses, with sufficient accuracy for prac. 
tical purposes. 

The steps to be taken are these: 

1. Since the census for 1920 was for January 1 and that for 1939 
for April 1, an estimate for July 1 of these years is needed in order to 
use the school enrolment data which are for this latter date. The 
simplest method is to interpolate using a geometric series. (An un- 
avoidable error may be introduced by this method but it is probably 
the best available.) 

2. Divide the school enrolment for the two census years by the 
number enrolled in the first eight grades (excluding adult and kinder. 
garten enrolments). This gives the correction factor, that is, the 
number of persons per child enrolled in the grades mentioned, to be 
applied to the given school population to determine the total popula- 
tion of the community. 

3. If a significant change in this ratio is noted from 1920 to 1930, 
the correction factor for the intervening years can be most simply 
interpolated as an arithmetic average by the straight-line method. 
For postcensus years the factor for each year can be extrapolated, 

4. Multiply the enrolment for each school year by the correction 
factor for that year. The product will be the estimated total popula- 
tion for July 1 of the given year. 

Table I shows the results obtained by this method when applied 
to the city of Los Angeles. 

Many refinements of this method suggest themselves. Owing to 
the many uncertainties of this sort of statistical work, it is probably 
inadvisable to engage in many such manipulations; the estimates 
should be regarded as accurate only to the nearest 10,000 in the 
1,000,000 of population, that is, 1 per cent. For postcensual esti- 
mates this error may increase to as much as 5 per cent without de- 
stroying the practical value of an estimate. 

A comparison with other methods of estimate shows the relative 
accuracy of the proposed method. Table II shows estimates pre- 
pared by different writers using various methods before the 1930 
census was available using the 1920 data as a base. 

It will be noted that the census returns for April 1, 1930 were 
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TABLE I 
ESTIMATED POPULATION OF Los ANGELES, 1920-1931 
Enrolment, : Estimated P. 
Year Grades 1 to'8 _——_ lation as 
inclusive July 
Saws a ao 3 8's 89,897 6.658 598, 570* 
ca. sk IOI , 200 6.673 675,300 
ee II0,g900 6.689 793,100 
ar 118,300 6.704 793,100 
eee 142,700 6.719 988 , 800 
0 149,537 6.734 1,006,900 
Se aaa 153,504 6.750 1,036, 600 
eee 165,016 6.765 1,116,300 
a 173,599 6.780 1,177,000 
ee eee 177,340 6.796 I, 205,300 
NG ewiess 185,187 6.811 1, 261, 300* 
BR soos a8 189,144 6.826 1,291,100 














* Interpolated from U.S. Census data by geometric method (see text). 
¢ Note particularly the very striking increase of 1924 over 1923. Ordinarily, 
the tendency would be to find some wo bes means for minimizing such fluctua- 
ap = I absence of urgent reasons for doing so, such manipulation should 
avoi 











TABLE II 

COMPARISON OF POPULATION ESTIMATES FOR LOS ANGELES, 1921-30 
Y U.S. Census —— “ Sone Bs. Prof cH i — Esti- 

ear ast opeland (as : mate (as 

Estimate* of Jan. 1)t “= “ of = (as of Jan. 1)|| 
wget... 609 , 821 715,000 663,173 675,000 649, 200 
1922.... 634,866 778,000 762,648 750,000 711,300 
1923....| 674,641 gO0 , C00 890 , 000 804, 700 758,900 
2 1,066,000 1,073,995 965, 600 915,400 
es ..sf 2%) 23s, 600 I, 100,000 1,056,200 959,000 
2 sae ..| 1,232,000 I, 211,333 1,115,800 985, 300 
__, Sa ae ..| 1,367,000 I, 300,328 1,216,000 1,058,500 
76> aan ..| 1,464,000 1, 366,889 1,307,250 1,113,600 
ee .| 1,555,000 ee Ee ar eee 1,137,400 
a ies ..| 1,680,000 eS Fe aaa 1,188, 100 




















* No estimates published after 1923. 

t This estimate is derived from the “net names” in city directories of the past and present = 
ratio 2.271, as described by Clem A. Copeland, Population of the City of Los Angeles from 1890 to 1932 (pul 
lished by the Western Statistical Association, 1926). 

} Estimates based on school enrolment, directory count, water and gas meter sets, telephones in service, 
and statistics. 

§ Estimates are computed on the basis of otal enrolment in elementary schools, first to twelfth grades. 
For the years 1921-26 the ratio 5. 73 was used. The 1927 estimate was obtained by extrapolation. The 1928 
estimate was on an estimated school enrolment secured by adding the average annual increase to the 
1927 school enrolment data. 


I pone based on school enrolment in first to eighth grades (excluding kindergarten and adult enrol- 
ments). 
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1,238,048. Interpolated geometrically the population for January I, 
1932 Was 1,215,200 which is 27,100 in excess of the writer’s estimate 
for that date, an underestimate of 2.2 per cent." Titus’ estimate for 
the year 1928 was already 45,950 more than the 1930 returns (esti. 
mating geometrically the population for July 1, 1932 as 1,261,300) 
or an overestimate of 3.6 per cent with two years’ growth not yet 
included. The chamber of commerce estimate was 253,500 or 208 
per cent in excess and Copeland’s prediction was 464,800 or 38.1 per 
cent in excess of census returns (using 1,215,200 as the population 
for January 1, 1932). 


* No doubt due largely to the slowly declining proportion of children in the general 
population as revealed subsequently in the 1930 data. 
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SURVIVALS AND SOCIAL ORIGINS: THE PIONEERS 
MARGARET T. HODGEN 
University of California 
ABSTRACT 


Tylor’s doctrine of survivals purported to demonstrate that “the civilized mind 
bears traces of a past condition from which savages represent the least and civilized 
man the greatest advance.” Formulated to restore the concept of development as an 
organizing principle in humanistic inquiry, Tylor, nevertheless, indicated that it could 
be used in two ways. Among Tylor’s immediate followers, Andrew Lang employed it to 
arrive at a reconstruction of social origins, primarily religious, in terms of individual 

logy; while George Laurence Gomme subjected survivals themselves to classi- 
fication, and advocated their use for the recovery of the early periods of the dated 
historical record. But subsequent scholarship has ignored Gomme in favor of Lang, 
with the result that survivals have been employed, almost universally, in the psycho- 
logical sense, for the study of the origin of the institution of religion. 


I 


The study of man in England during the nineteenth century, 
viewed through the eyes of the anthropologist, is divided into two 
periods: an early one controlled by an interest in racial diversities 
and ending with the work of Pritchard and his followers, and a later 
one beginning with Tylor and characterized by an interest in differ- 
ences in culture. Both problems were solved in the same way by an 
appeal to developmental assumptions. That is to say, diversities in 
race and differences in culture alike were assumed to be the outcome 
of slow, gradual, continuous, and progressive change. “This is the 
great principle,” said Tylor, “which every scholar must lay firm hold 
of, if he intends to understand the world he lives in or the history 
of the past.’”* Both inquiries, furthermore, were directed to the re- 
covery of the first member of the developmental series, or to the study 
of origins. “Some authors,” said Pritchard discussing the orienta- 
tion of his own study of racial origins, “have supposed that all na- 
tions on the earth are descended from one single family... . . 
Others on the contrary insist that the differences adverted to... . 
must. . . . be referred to original diversity.’” Pritchard’s procedure 
for arriving at a monogenic theory of racial origins need not be dis- 


‘Edward Burnett Tylor, Anthropology: An Introduction to the Study of Man and 
Civilization (1891), 20. 


* James Cowles Pritchard, Researches into the Physical History of Man (1813), 2-3 
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cussed at this time. Tylor’s procedure in dealing with a similar 
problem, however, presents features of the greatest importance. Foy 
he found himself confronted with arguments which threatened devel. 
opmentalism as applied to cultural phenomena. In order to meet 
them he resorted to a new doctrine, the doctrine of survivals. What 
is its place in the history of anthropological thought? Why was it 
evoked? By what subsequent students was it employed and to meet 
what problems? To what criticisms has it been subjected? The his. 
tory of the study of man in the last sixty years cannot be written 
until these and related questions are answered. 

The doctrine of survivals was formulated in 1871 by Edward 
Burnett Tylor as the terminating episode in an intellectual situa. 
tion the drama of which has almost been forgotten. Churchmen jn 
the early nineteenth century, abetted by satirists of current fads in 
thought and supported by pro-slavery agitators, had with some suc- 
cess directed an attack upon eighteenth-century optimistic concep. 
tions of social change. The immediate objective of their vehemence 
was the status accorded primitive man in the developmental series, 
The assumption, said they, that he was endowed like European man 
with the potentiality for unaided progress, was unfounded. It was 
asserted that no savage group either had or could advance in the 
scale of culture without contact with peoples already advanced. 
Savagery, as an isolated phenomenon, appeared, on the contrary, 
to be the product of a process the opposite of progression, namely, 
degeneration from a higher state. That being the case, primitive 
man was held ineligible to a place in the developmental series; the 
characterization of man’s past in terms of slow, gradual, and con- 
tinuous improvement was rejected; and humanitarians, philos- 
ophers, and ethnologists were logically debarred from the conclu- 
sion that change in culture was inevitably in the direction of ad- 
vancement. 

Such an attack could not fail to distress those whose newly ac- 
quired compassion for the economically downtrodden had found a 
comfortable solvent in the notion of inevitable social amelioration. 
Neither could it fail to disconcert those more scholarly students of 


3 Margaret T. Hodgen, “The Doctrine of Survivals: the History of an Idea,” 
American Anthropologist, XXX (1931), 307-24. 
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man’s mind and culture, whose personal and professional interests 
were vested in a methodology based upon the idea of progress. Many 
rushed into the controversy as it found its way, during the sixties, 
into the early sessions of the section on anthropology of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Many, beginning to 
doubt the soundness of the comparative method, recognized the 
necessity, if the idea of progress was to be retained as a principle 
of organization, of reinforcing its foundations. But Tylor’s was the 
only mind in that able circle opposing parochial ethnology which 
perceived a way out of the dilemma. He alone seemed to realize 
that if, in the last analysis, civilization was to be proved the product 
of orderly, slow, gradual, continuous, and progressive change from 
an original state similar to that of contemporary savagery, the evi- 
dences of its lowly origin must be found in civilization itself.s 

Yet, even Tylor’s formulation of the doctrine of survivals, his 
demonstration that ‘‘the civilized mind bears traces of a past con- 
dition from which savages represent the least and civilized men the 
greatest advance,” was far from clear. 

In fact, it can be apprehended only when it is realized that the 
great anthropologist derived assistance from three fields of inquiry, 
the materials of which were either already acknowledged as docu- 
ments and used for the reconstruction of the past; or, by their rating 
as old, were being placed on a documentary footing. He was in- 
debted, in the first instance, to geologists and archeologists who, 
with little more than fossilized bones and shards of pottery, had 
achieved widely heralded success in reconstructing early forms of 
animal life and primeval periods of culture. He was beholden also 
to ethnologists, who had established a claim for savage culture of 
great age and persistence. He derived final support from the roman- 
tics, whose repudiation of the values of urban civilization had not 
only enveloped shepherd, ploughman, and milkmaid in a rosy mist 
of sentiment, but had also dignified village festivals, rustic dances, 

4 See résumé of problem and arguments by Charles Darwin in his Descent of Man, 
PP. 193-95- 

5 The use of legal symbolism by John Ferguson McLennan for the recovery of the 
origin of marriage in capture was, of course, an anticipation of Tylor’s doctrine of 


survivals by two or three years (John Ferguson McLennan, Primitive Marriage: an 
Inquiry into the Origin of the Form of Capture in Marriage Ceremonies [1865], pp. vi, 11). 
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ballads, and old wives’ tales with that ultimate badge of honor, the 
attribute of great antiquity. 

Tylor’s mind, confronted with the need for evidence of the per. 
petuation among civilized men of savage practices, became a crucible 
for the compounding of mental constructs from these several fields, 
When in him, at one moment, the archeologist and folklorist com. 
bined, the mutilation of prehistoric artifact and the irrationality of 
rural rite were identified as imperfections of the same order, defects 
arising from the erosion of time; and meaningless peasant practices 
were invested with the documentary significance already ascribed 
to ruined wall, burial urn, and fossil. When again in him folklorist 
and ethnologist fused, village culture was accepted not only as 
ancestral to advanced civilization, but, in its turn, as the legatee 
of savagery. Over the shoulder of the countryman peered the strik- 
ingly similar visage of the savage. And the assumption was sug- 
gested that folk culture fulfilled the function of a transmitting 
middle term, handing on to civilized culture traits like those of 
contemporary primitive people. 

With these associations woven into the doctrine of survivals, 
Tylor was enabled not only to identify the practices of living rusties 
with those living savages, but to endow both with the endurance and 
documentary import of archeological materials. He was enabled to 
vindicate the comparative method and to reinstate primitive man in 
the progressive series. He succeeded in restoring the hope of hu- 
manitarians in inevitable social amelioration; and he sent the 
humanist back to his materials with a new body of documents for 
the reconstruction of the past, and a new procedure for using them 
to an old and congenial end. 


II 


Although not always conscious of the orientation of their in- 
quiries, the central objective of subsequent students who looked 
upon survivals as human archives was the achievement of a develop- 
mental series by the recovery of a first or original stage of culture 
similar to that exhibited by present primitive peoples. In so doing, 
they were presented by Tylor with two alternatives. With psycho- 
logical presuppositions in mind, they might with him choose to view 
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culture as a mental phenomenon and endeavor to arrive at social 
origins in psychological terms. Or again, with him in an archeologi- 
cal or historical mood, they might regard the doctrine of survivals 
as a device whereby the imperfections of the earlier stretches of the 
historical record could be overcome, and dated inquiry pressed back 
to an archaic period for which other documentary materials were 
either scarce or absent. 

The first or formative period, during which the use of the doc- 
trine fell largely into the hands of folklorists, was focused in the 
work of two men. One of them, Lang, followed Tylor the psychol- 
ogist and, as a developmentalist, employed survivals to recover 
social origins in terms of individual psychology. The other, Gomme, 
read Tylor as a historian, and employed survivals primarily to ex- 
tend the dated historical record. 

Andrew Lang (1844-1912), whose productive years closely paral- 
leled those of Tylor, worked largely in the fields of primitive religion 
and ritual, magic and mythology. Compiler of fairy tales, and col- 
lector of ballads in the romantic tradition of Sir Walter Scott, he 
was a poet and journalist who valued in himself, above all other 
attainments, his accomplishments as an anthropologist. A student 
of the classics, as well, he readily turned his youthful attention to 
the study of mythology. In this field he found inquiry subservient 
to the assumptions of the contemporary school of philologists. Dis- 
regarding all other questions which might have been suggested by 
the presence in western thought of a large body of mythic material, 
these scholars had formulated the problem in traditional rationalis- 
tic terms. Instead of endeavoring to account for all differences of 
religion, they followed the procedure of the Greek skeptics and 
Church Fathers who noted only two, namely, the disparity in modern 
advanced faiths between the rational and irrational, the high and 
the low, the spiritual and the repulsive. “To what,” they asked, 
“are these striking incongruities in belief to be ascribed; to what the 
ugly in religion, the irrational in myth?” As Lang put it, civilized 
fancy, at their suggestion, was puzzled not so much by a beautiful 
God of the sun, as by a Son-God “‘who made love in the shape of a 
dog.’ 


® Andrew Lang, Modern Mythology (1897) passim. 
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In attempting to solve this problem, fashionable mythological 
theory in the sixties and seventies was committed, at the hands of 
Max Miller and his colleagues, to the flattering Aryan hypothesis 
of social origins. Resenting somewhat the implications of eight. 
eenth-century developmentalists that Indo-European culture, with 
its mythic component, was derived from the “disgusting customs of 
savages,’ they turned for escape to a theory of degradation! 
Myths, according to the philologists, were not to be regarded as the 
outcome of the religious ideas of savage ancestors of modern man, 
They were the result of a pathological and degenerative process in 
language itself. When, in the course of time, said they, etymologies 
became blurred and forgotten, fresh stories of an increasingly mun- 
dane character were invented to account for the new forms assumed 
by proper names. 

Lang, opposed to the philological explanation of the irrational 
element in mythology, turned to the doctrine of survivals to support 
another theory. He contended that the philological school, in ac- 
counting for certain linguistic phenomena as the result of a disease 
of words, derived its theory from a limited inspection of the Aryan 
group of languages and ignored the data of anthropology. He main- 
tained that once the similarity of Aryan and classical myths to those 
of contemporary savages was admitted, their characteristics as sur- 
vivals would be acknowledged, and their origin in the mental 
peculiarities of savages become obvious. Mythology, to him, rep- 
resented the perpetuation in survival of an old stage of thought from 
which man had slowly emancipated himself. Degradation in word 
form was thus dismissed as an explanation of an important group of 
religious ideas, and religion was manifested ‘‘as a continual and ra- 
tional progress.”’ : 

Lang’s battle for the classification and use of irrational elements 
in myth as survivals was carried on for thirty active years. It began 
two years after the appearance of Primitive Culture with an article 
on Mythology and Fairy Tales.’ In this essay, Tylor was mentioned 


7 Andrew Lang, ““Mythology and Fairy Tales,” Fortnightly Review XIII, n.s. (1873), 
620. 

® Andrew Lang, Modern Mythology, p. xv. This theory is not to be confused with 
that of the degeneration of savages. 


9 Op. cit. pp. 618-31. 
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once, but not as master. Two or three years later, when called upon 
to prepare an article on “Mythology” for the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica,” the situation had changed. Lang had perhaps read Tylor 
again. He had obviously secured a firmer hold on the doctrine of 
survivals and the peasant and primitive materials it exposed for use. 
He had also firmly re-envisaged the problem of mythology as the 
reconciliation of the irrational in legends of the gods with current 
religious sentiment by seeking a “stage of human society, and of the 
human intellect, in which facts that appear to us to be monstrous 
vu. ~ are accepted. .... ” The result of his search was the conclu- 
sion that “what we regard as irrational seems a part of ... . the 
rational order. . . . to contemporary savages, and in the past seemed 
equally rational and natural to savages concerning whom we have 
historical information.”’ In other words, Lang endeavored to prove 
that the linguistic phenomena described by Miiller as the result of 
degeneration, were in fact a legacy, in the form of survivals, from 
ancestors of the civilized races “‘who were in an intellectual state not 
higher than that of the Australians.” He proposed to use this legacy, 
according to the Tylorean plan, as a body of documents for the re- 
covery of an original stage of culture in psychological terms. 
George Laurence Gomme (1853-1916), whose insight and industry 
have given him an enviable place in the history of the social sciences, 
while somewhat younger than Tylor, was, as successively honorable 
secretary, director, and president of the Folk-lore Society, in inti- 
mate association with the great anthropologist. Like other students 
of folklore, Gomme acquiesced enthusiastically in the estimate 
placed by Lang upon the doctrine of survivals. But he differed from 
the balladist-mythologist, owing to the fact that his interests were 
primarily those of the historian, secondarily those of the develop- 
mentalist, and never those of the psychologist. His researches were 
planned to yield not the psychology of an original stage of culture 
derived from the study of primitive peoples, but a description of a 
historically early and geographically limited group, the archaic 
Britons. His problem was the reconstruction of the past upon the 
basis of clues afforded by survivals in the present, but his ultimate 
objective was achieved only after survivals were revalued, and their 


” Andrew Lang, “Mythology,” Encyclopedia Britannica (1878), XVII, 135-38. 
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anomalous position accounted for. In other words, Gomme occupies 
a unique place among folklorists and other followers of Tylor, in that 
he not only employed the doctrine of survivals for purposes of re. 
constructing the dated past, but subjected them to classification, 
and even attempted to account for their persistence in present cyl. 
ture. 

His first book, Primitive Folk-Moots (1880) published nine years 
subsequent to the appearance of Primitive Culture, was a historical 
enterprise in the recovery of archaic British political institutions, 
involving the extension of the work of previous students of the vil- 
lage community by the utilization of new materials and the descrip. 
tion of new segments of the culture of the ancient Britons. The ef- 
forts of scholars, such as Hume, Hallam, Kemble, and Stubbs, to 
reconstruct this period, were criticized by Gomme because, as soon 
as English written records ceased to yield evidence, each had re 
treated to the comparative method and continental or Indo-Euro- 
pean materials. As a follower of Tylor, Gomme was not opposed to 
the use of the comparative method. But he was persuaded that the 
literary record of the past could be supplemented with material 
derived from folklore and the use of the comparative method thereby 
postponed. He was convinced that, by the employment of survivals, 
the description of an archaic cultural condition could be enriched, 
and the inquiry pressed back without the use of non-British materi- 
als. Mythologists, he felt, could be relied upon for descriptions of 
the religious activities of primitive Britons, archeologists for the 
domestic, investigators of early agriculture for the economic. He 
himself proposed, in Primitive Folk-Moots and succeeding studies, 
to assemble materials for the description of their political life. His 
subsequent work as a restorer of the past appeared in his Village 
Community (1889) and in the Governance of London (1907). 

As a historian working on new materials, however, he was some- 
what on the defensive. The doctrine of survivals had been stated 
and widely accepted. An impressive collection of folklore had al 
ready been made. But “I can discern,” he said, deprecating the wide 
variation among folklorist colleagues, “that the study of survivals 
has hitherto proceeded along no settled lines.’’** The technical prob- 


 G. L. Gomme, “A review of The Golden Bough by J. G. Frazer,” Folk-Lore, XI 
(1901), 223-25. 
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lem of evaluating the new corpus of documents had not been met. 
He was constrained, therefore, not only to demonstrate to fellow 
historians what could be done with survivals in terms of the recon- 
struction of the historical past, but to elaborate and state a tech- 
nique for employing them. As a result, his work in recovering 
archaic British political institutions was paralleled by a life-long 
classificatory and bibliographical effort to correct the taxonomic 
short-comings of antiquarians and folklorists, and to prepare folk- 
lore for the use of the modern historian. 

This undertaking, initiated in 1883 in Folk-Lore Relics of Early 
Village Life, began with a geographical limitation of the area from 
which survivals were to be selected for discussion, a declaration of 
partial independence from the comparative method, and an effort to 
re-arrange folklore materials according to their relative age. Instead 
of advocating the employment of the comparative method and for- 
eign materials to reconstruct the British past, British survivals, once 
classified, were to be used. Alien data, particularly that derived 
from the observation of modern savages, was to be invoked only 
when these were exhausted, or for purposes of verification, to indi- 
cate to British investigators the type of life primitive British man 
might have led, and the type of survivals which might be anticipated 
in present culture.” Furthermore, in redocketing and rearranging 
British folklore, Gomme opposed the current taxonomic procedure 
which regarded all survivals as equally old, and classified the records 
of archaic British society on the basis of civilized ideas. He insisted, 
first, that survivals of archaic culture should be segregated from 
those of later periods; and, second, that the primitive residuum 
should be arranged in conformity with the forms of social organiza- 
tion of modern savagery, as reflected in the primitive British village 
community. 

Once questions of classification were raised and answered, how- 
ever, Gomme was too vigilant and intrepid a scholar either to over- 
look or to ignore the claims of other problems, particularly that 
which manifested itself in the inconsistency between old and new 
culture elements. Essentially a historian so long as inquiry fol- 
lowed the conventional historical pattern and was restricted to the 

™ Frederick John Teggart, Theory of History (1925), 117 ff. 

8G. L. Gomme, Folk-Lore as an Historical Science (1908), p. 145. 
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“fortunes and existences of a particular people,’ he became an 
evolutionist when confronted with ‘“‘anthropological history,’"5 or an 
inquiry which dealt with change in culture abstracted from peoples, 
events, dates, and geographical boundaries. He also remained a 
strict developmentalist when confronted with the problem of why 
survivals appear in present culture as functionless culture elements, 
and the question of “why survivals survive.” “Folklore,” he said 
in answer, “explains facts in culture history rather than in political 
history’ and is governed by its own laws. . . . which are not the 
laws... . of history.”"” Survivals, found among the backward and 
rural, and apprehended as impaired culture elements, owed their 
initial impairment to a historical event, the conquest of an indige- 
nous, savage people. When invaded, the conquered group retreated 
to areas remote from those occupied by the conquerors. There in 
hollows of the hills or sequestered villages old ideas and practices 
were secretly cherished and maintained. But concealment within, an 
internal continuing force, and hostility from without, an external 
restraining force, conspired to divest the culture of the overborne 
and evicted of the potentiality which characterizes undisturbed 
cultures. National growth was arrested. Impaired elements endured 
side by side with elements whose development had not been inter- 
rupted and survivals survived. 

With this hypothesis, Gomme was permitted at one stroke to 
satisfy his taxonomic and historical interests. He could correlate 
repeated invasions into Britain of continental overflows with what 
he describes as age differences in surviving culture elements. He 
could also formulate a scientific conception of the meaning of the 
term survival in accordance with developmental anthropology. He 
could reaffirm the characteristics with which the surviving element 
had been endowed by his colleagues. He could envisage the survival, 
on the one hand, as experiencing life and undergoing dissolution; | 
but, on the other, as perpetuating itself after an event alien to the 
natural course of change in culture had terminated its viability. 


4 Teggart, op. cit., p. 11. 

*s Gomme, oP. cit., pp. xiii—xiv. 
6 Tbid., p. 46. 

17 Tbid., p. 8. 
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Asa result of the cleavage of problem and procedure between the 
two pioneering users of the doctrine of survivals, subsequent scholar- 
ship was confronted with a decision of some importance. Was it to 
follow the versatile, combative but imitative Lang, or was it to 
adopt the procedures of the painstaking, independent Gomme? 
Living in intimate intellectual association and functioning with ref- 
erence to one intellectual inheritance, two men could not have been 
more different, nor the logical consequences of their treatment of 
Tylor’s doctrine of survivals more divergent. Lang had employed 
the doctrine in the study of mythology and religion, a field already 
well tilled by Tylor, to reaffirm with modifications a Tylorean the- 
ory of institutional origins in individual psychology. Gomme, on 
the other hand, had not only used the doctrine to secure access to 
materials of which Tylor was but dimly aware; he had, with inde- 
fatigable industry, coerced them into taxonomic orderliness and 
employed them to postpone, if not to dismiss, the use of the com- 
parative method, a technique Tylor strove to defend. Lang, in other 
words, left the doctrine of survivals and the developmental theory 
of social change where he had found it. Gomme endeavored to ac- 
count for the phenomena of survival, and to employ survivals to 
suggest a theory of social change contrary to the developmental 
theory, and based upon the use of dated historical materials. 

The decision was not long in the making. Lang died in 1912, 
memorialized by a host of admirers. Gomme passed from the scene 
a few years later, with brief official mention as an efficient public 
servant, but without intellectual heirs. In accepting Lang rather 
than Gomme as the interpreter of Tylor, the younger men also either 
accepted religion as an institution of central interest to develop- 
mental inquiry, or made it the source of the development of other 
institutions. The doctrine of survivals was frequently employed for 
recovering the origin of literature,™* economic institutions,” the king- 


8 See, for example, Edwin Sidney Hartland, English Fairies and Their Folk-Tales 
(1890); Mythology and Folk-Tales; Their Relation and Interpretation (1914); The Science 
of Fairy-Tales: an Inquiry into Fairy Mythology (1891); The Legend of Perseus; a Study 
of Tradition in Story, Custom and Belief (1894-96). Francis Barton Gummere, Germanic 
origins: a Study in Primitive Culture (1892); The Beginnings of Poetry (1901). 

% See, for example, Frederic Seebohm, The English Village Community (1883); The 
Tribal System in Wales (1895). Hugh Exton Seebohm, On the Structure of Greek Tribal 
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ship,” language,™ the drama,” epic,”? and even thought itself. But 
whatever the material used, or whatever the institutional focus, the 
doctrine was never wholly severed from its theological moorings, 
From Lang to Marett, Gomme to Veblen, Jane Ellen Harrison to 
Cornford, it continued to bear the stigmata of Tylor’s personal ab. 
sorption in problems associated with the origin of religion, and the 
genetic relation of that institution to myth, art, literature, and 
philosophy. 


Society (1895). Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class: an Economic Study 
on the Evolution of Institutions (1899). 

ao J. G. Frazer, Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship (1905). 

Michel Breal, Essai semantique (1913). Edward Sapir, Language, an Introduction 
to the Study of Speech (1921). 

2 William Ridgeway, The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of non-European Races 
(1915); The Origin of Tragedy (1910). 

3 Gilbert Murray, “The Early Greek Epic,” in Anthropology and the Classics, ed. 
R. R. Marett (1908); The Rise of the Greek Epic (1907). 


* Francis Macdonald Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy: a Study in the Origins 
of Western Speculation (1912). 
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THE PHILOSOPHY BACK OF THE 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
MRS. W. F. DUMMER 
Chicago 
ABSTRACT 

The philosophy back of the Five-Year Plan is found in a synthesis of ideas from 
various disciplines. Biology, psychology, psychiatry, anthropology, sociology, and eco- 
nomics point to the essential unity of the organism, in space, in time, and in its parts. 
A new level of social consciousness has developed teerngh a process of emergent evolu- 
tion. This idea of the relation of the part to other parts and to the whole has meani 
also in logic. It is on this idea that the Five-Year Plan is based. But the concept o 
unity points to a still higher universe of discourse. The power — in prehuman 
evolutionary processes carries through to superhuman levels. The whole is greater than 
the sum of all its parts. 

In the Criterion of London of June, 1927, Middleton Murry wrote 
an essay seeking a new synthesis. His thesis was that not since the 
time of Thomas Aquinas had there been formulated a philosophy 
based upon the science of its day. He plead for such synthesis be- 
tween intuition and intelligence to be attained through a fusion of 
the two by reason. May we find a logic which satisfies with its new 
philosophy? 

Rignano in his scientific synthesis' claims that conclusions come 
not from one science alone but that the perspective gained by focus- 
ing the rays of various sciences upon the subject under discussion 
gives valid results. Therefore, to understand not only the relation of 
intuition to intelligence but the philosophy back of the Five-Year 
Plan, we must gather from various disciplines whatever knowledge 
has bearing upon this experiment. Such data we seek in biology, 
psychology, psychiatry, anthropology, sociology, and economics, 
calling then upon reason or logic to interpret the basis of the Five- 


* Eugenio Rignano, Essays in Scientific Synthesis (London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1918), Preface to English edition. “Although each of these essays is a study complete in 
itself, they are connected by one and the same synthetic spirit, and are animated by 
one and the same object: that of demonstrating the utility in the biological, psycho- 
logical, and sociological fields of the theorist, who, without having specialized in any 
particular branch or subdivision of science, may nevertheless bring into those spheres 
that synthetic and unifying vision which is brought by the theorist-mathematician, 
with so much success, into the physico-chemical field of science.” 
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Year Plan, which synthesis in its philosophy should offer a faith 
valuable for our own period. 

When Darwin turned us right about face from the thought of the 
Golden Age as in the past to a realization that man was the result 
of millions of years of evolution, and the way toward perfection lay 
in the future, new sense of responsibility fell upon mankind. Yet, as 
one ponders upon the eons of progress from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity, from the amoeba to man, with no aid from our own brains, 
but occurring apart from our consciousness, the wonder of it all 
arouses faith in the unseen energy in life by whatever name it is 
called. If in this emergent evolution we are to attain a consciousness 
which may hasten a more wholesome civilization, it must be based 
upon knowledge, which Darwin has shown gives understanding of 
Lire In RELATION TO Tre. Now Einstein has added a space-time 
relativity. This seeing Lire as a whole is, I believe, a natural tend- 
ency of the human mind, had not institutional education pigeon- 
holed information in such separate compartments. The little child 
between four and seven seeks infinity in either number, space, or 
time. It asks: ““‘What is the largest number, the longest line; what 
is beyond the sky; where is tomorrow?” It is constantly discovering 
an ever enlarging world, the relation of a part to other parts and its 
relation to some vast whole. 

Let biology take us back to the unicellular organism with its uni- 
versal sense of touch, which differentiated taste, another immediate 
contact sense, and then through long-distance receptors evolved 
sight and hearing. Function built up structure, and structure facili- 
tated and stabilized function. Reiser writes: ‘““The human body con- 
tains a physiological memory of previous activities and experiences. 
These experiences leave their impress as unconscious engram pat- 
terns, or phyletic memories.’” 

Two statements from Professor Charles M. Child, author of The 
Physiological Foundations of Behavior, are of utmost importance to 
our theme; first, that wherever stimulus is applied there one finds 
activity and growth; and second, that an organism cannot be con- 


2Oliver L. Reiser, “The Biological Origins of Religion,” Psychoanalytic Review, 
Vol. XIX (January, 1932). 
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sidered apart from its environment.) Here again this relation of the 
to the whole is basic for our understanding of Russia. 

Although the zodlogist, Ritter, called attention to the unity of the 
organism,’ psychologists did not for years discover its meaning for 
their field. Brass instruments were invented to test and measure one 
sense at a time with its motor reactions, and upon such data quanti- 
tative results were accepted. This physiological psychology has been 
gradually changing to a psychological physiology with its emphasis 
upon the study of personality and the importance of emotion. If we 
consider man as the summation of all past life, may we not resolve for 
Middleton Murry the differences between intuition and intelligence 
by finding in the various schools of psychology that each lays special 
emphasis upon a phase or stage in the evolution of human thinking? 
The behaviorists may claim much of our action to be mere response 
to sensation, to emotion; the Gestaltists know that man perceives 
and perceives until a configuration appears upon a background, and 
the intuitionists with their differentiation between instinctive in- 
tuition and intelligent intuition also find truth, such illumination 
being based either upon millions of years of developing experience or 
upon long and careful, conscious study. The last word in psychology 
has not been spoken. It will not be until greater understanding is 
gained of the relation between the four following categories: the in- 
dividual unconscious and the individual conscious, the social-uncon- 
scious and social consciousness. Dr. William A. White is writing of 
“mind as environmental inclusion.”s The influence of the uncon- 
scious of one person upon the unconscious of another is a subtle and 
important fact of life. Again we have the refrain—the relation of 
the part to other parts and to the whole. 

The great psychiatrist, Dr. Sigmund Freud, in his discovery of the 
unconscious emotional motivation of behavior, gives scientific ex- 
planation of that which the poets and mystics have sensed throughout 

3Charles M. Child, “Beginnings of Unity and Order in Living Things,” The Un- 
conscious; A Symposium (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927), p. 19. 

‘William E. Ritter, The Unity of the Organism (Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1919) 
2 vols. Professor Ritter in his biologic essays reinforced the idea gained from Mary 
Everest Boole concerning the physiology of thought. 

‘William A. White, M.D., Medical Psychology (Washington, D.C.: Nervous and 
Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1931), chap. v. 
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the ages, the unity of life, body-mind unity. The symbols coming to 
consciousness during psychoanalysis show that the same mental fos. 
sils are found in all of us, that the doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
is not a sentimental superstition but a biologic fact. In Dr. §. f, 
Jelliffe’s article on ‘‘Paleopsychology’”* he clarifies the situation for 
us. He reviews in one vast sweep all life in relation to time, and then 
shows this recapitulated and condensed in the life of a human indj- 
vidual. The foetus before birth illustrates the archaic period of 
many millions of years covering the evolution from the single cell 
to the human body; then to the seventh year comes the balance or 
imbalance of organ formation; from seventh to the fifteenth is the 
narcissistic phase or development of the individual, and the last 
hundred thousand years shows the present era in which Dr. Jelliffe 
believes man is entering a social period so new that ‘‘our veneer of 
civilization has only commenced to acquire the slightest degree of 
fixation.” Although Dr. Jelliffe has come to this in his study of the 
regressions of psychotic minds, the outline may well stand also for 
our study of the ongoing, evolving mystery we call life, verifying the 
contributions of biology and psychology, and through this contribu- 
tion of psychiatry show us the deep meaning of the present cycle of 
development from individualism to social consciousness, with its 
lessons for sociology and economics. 

Anthropology, from stretching our minds back to primitive human 
types found in South Central Europe, has now discovered in China 
a human skull so ancient that it lacks the curve which in modem 
man covers the cortical centers. In discussing this Sinanthropus, Dr. 
G. Elliott Smith, of London, said that no artifacts were found with 
these remains, and that the higher nerve centers were developed 
later with the acquisition of skills.’ Anthropologists now tell us that 
in tribes which we have called primitive they find highly developed 
systems for the regulation of human relationships. Man has seemed 
to seek wholesome social laws which make for persistence, right rela- 
tion of the individual to the group, the part to the other parts and 
to the whole. In one of the tribes of our American Indians a boy is 
sent out into the forest or up into the mountains and told to watch 

6 Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., “Paleopsychology,” Psychoanalytic Review, April, 1923. 
7 Lecture at Mandel Hall, University of Chicago. 
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the rising of the sun and the setting of the sun and to listen for the 
Voice. From the sense of security he had in his family, this seemed an 
effort to relate him to some unseen power other than man. Recent 
work with subnormal boys’ shows that through the use of primitive 
folk games, songs, and dances, one seems to reach back to their level 
of social development. They are happy and orderly in circle games, 
but not yet ready for forming in a line. At first the ends break off, 
but with time they attain the more advanced games and group effi- 
ciency. From this simple group activity and feeling, group thought 
seems to develop, giving an unusual harmony. For it one would like 
to take an expression used by Levy-Bruhl in his study of primitive 
mentality, ‘Participation Mystique.”® In contrast to social con- 
sciousness it might be classified as social-unconscious, an important 
aspect of life as yet little understood. 

In reviewing Dorsey’s Why We Behave Like Human Beings,” Dr. 
Sapir said that Mr. Dorsey told us everything except why we be- 
have like humans. It is interesting to follow the various rituals and 
practices of religion by which man has been aided in his struggle for 
control of those animal emotions of anger, rage, and jealousy, shown 
in the study of apes. It is but two thousand years ago that the 
Golden Rule was given; it is not yet imbedded in our autonomic 
nervous system. This relation to our neighbor has meaning for our 
understanding of Russia. 

Contrast the book of Mr. Dorsey with Cooley’s Human Nature 


§Class at the Montefiore Special School for Truant Boys in the Chicago Public 
School System taught by Florence Beaman, and similar demonstration at the Anna 
State Hospital for the Insane carried on by Bertha Miller. 


’ This term was used by Levy-Bruhl to express the rapport between primitive man 
and his totem or between him and the spirits of his ancestors, sometimes thought to 
manifest themselves in animals. 

George Meredith in his poem Melampus gives, in his description of this ancient sage, 
this rapport between man and the animals and also between man and man which 
through the depth of understanding makes for that power of healing designated at 
times as spiritual. Modern psychiatry is beginning to show the possibilities of unifying 
the ancient nervous system with the more recently developed brain. There certainly 
persists in some people the method of communication which mankind had before they 
evolved language. 


"George A. Dorsey, Why We Behave Like Human Beings (New York: Harper, 
1925). 
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and the Social Order; review Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolution» 
watch the flood of sociological books pouring from the presses each 
year. In this comparatively new discipline we have definite profes. 
sional effort to study the relation of the individual to the group. In 
fact, one program for an annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society was entirely given to this topic, the papers representing 
biology, social psychology, and psychiatry, as well as sociology. A 
president of this society said he could take any patient from a mental 
hospital and by adjusting him in some group cure him. This seemed 
a rash boast, but recently a patient paroled from one of our state 
institutions was placed in a good position as a servant. When asked 
if she were happy she responded that she wished she were back on 
the hill (at the institution), for there she had more social contact, 
Does not this offer evidence of the truth of the title of a recent book, 
The Myth of the Individual?" Again, there is emphasized for us the 
relation of the part to the whole. Add to this the paper of Professor 
Gideonse on “Political Myth and Economic Reality” and we find, in 
individualistic rivalry, distress and depression, while the very term 
“‘wholesome”’ indicates the philosophy of the future to be some form 
of co-operative collectivism. 

“The relation of the part to other parts and to the whole,” this re- 
frain of mine for tying together ideas gleaned from various disciplines 
having bearing upon the Five-Year Plan has meaning also in logic. 
George Boole, who was said by Herbert Spencer to have made the 
greatest advance in logic since Aristotle, formulated a simple meth- 
od. It was to consider any topic or problem as a whole made up of 
parts and then as a part of the next larger universe of discourse.” 
Whatever his subject, he studied it from all possible aspects, observ- 
ing differences and similarities until from these varying aspects there 
developed the probabilities in the situation. Inevitably there re- 
sulted a higher level of understanding. The partial truth in each 


Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1902). 

1 Benjamin Kidd, Social Evolution (London & New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894). 

3 Charles W. Wood, The Myth of the Individual (New York: John Day Co., 1927). 

4 Mary Everest Boole, The Collected Works of Mary Everest Boole (London: Daniel 
& Co., 1931), II, 437. 
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showed the partiality in other aspects, giving relativity and leading 
toward new synthesis. 

Following Boole’s logic, let us recall Professor Child’s statement 
that an organism may not be considered apart from its environment, 
Ritter’s contribution of the unity of the organism, Reiser’s finding 
man to retain physiological memory of all previous activities and ex- 
periences from the amoeba throughout evolution, with ever new 
functions and structures, Dr. White’s latest hypothesis that mind is 
an environmental inclusion, Cooley’s Human Nature and the Social 
Order. Does it not seem as if the theory of Dr. Jelliffe is right, that 
we are evolving a new level of social consciousness? 

Dr. Frankwood Williams went to Russia seeking what mental hy- 
giene was to be found there, carrying with him the American concep- 
tion of mental hygiene as the adjustment of the individual. In the 
Russian mass mental hygiene he suddenly realized that the “‘indi- 
vidual is the group, the group, individuals.’*> Waldo Frank writing 
on “The Sense of the Whole’”” said, “the mystic sense is the sum of 
all the senses.”’ Are we not perceiving possibilities hitherto glimpsed 
only by those rare personalities, the poets and mystics, who in their 
clear vision had sensed this unity of life—that we are all members one 
of another? 

So much for the philosophy of the Russian plan. Is it enough? 
Does it cover the total situation? May we follow Boole’s method and 
consider our topic now as a part of a larger universe of discourse? 
Does human social consciousness account for all phases of human 
experience, or does the social-unconscious still leave a vast realm un- 
explained? How about the prehuman evolution, and are we so sure 
that it is really man’s doing that accomplishes progress? 

In the Modern Quarterly, Sidney Hook writes, ‘‘From Hegel to 
Marx,’”” quoting Hegel as saying, ‘““Without the world God is not.” 
Hegel found man in God. Marx, his student, transferred the em- 
phasis of power to man here and now, and seeing the world from this 

Ss Frankwood Williams, M.D., “Those Crazy Russians,’ Survey Graphic, January, 
1932. 

** Waldo Frank, “The Sense of the Whole,” New Republic, 1927. 


Sidney Hook, “From Hegel to Marx,” Modern Quarterly (New York: William 
Godwin Inc., Winter Number, 1932). 
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standpoint seemed to achieve fair measure of progress. The Irish 
poet, Lysaght, then sang of ‘‘the vast humanity of God.’’* Does this 
indicate that another synthesis must come in the future, that we are 
living in a higher universe of discourse than our present knowledge 
explains? Modern mathematics finds that the whole is greater than 
the sum of all its parts. 

The further synthesis came from hearing violent condemnation 
of the Soviet persecution of the churches. Again these opposites 
formed but two aspects of a larger whole. In all religions two factors 
appear, man’s relation to man, and man’s relation to Deity or un- 
known power. The church in Russia had emphasized man’s relation 
to Deity, ignoring man’s duty to his brother man; the Soviets ignore 
man’s relation to Deity and focus upon man’s relation to man—eco- 
nomic equality. Whether as “‘stormers of heaven’’ we are theists, 
atheists, or agnostics, the trend of thought and action is in the direc- 
tion of an ever developing social consciousness. Dr. Jelliffe writes; 
“From protozoan to man, in one majestic sweep, creation shows its 
handiwork. With the theologian one may call it God; it is only a 
matter of terminology. No name will ever be adequate to express the 
facts.”"® Is science then giving new meaning to that outreaching to 
a Power “above all and in all and through all, in whom we live and 
move and have our being’’? The whole is greater than the sum of all 
its parts. 

%8 Sidney Royse Lysaght, Horizons and Landmarks (London: Macmillan & Co., 
IgII). 

19 Smith Ely Jelliffe, op. cit. 
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ABSTRACT 

Trans-Mississippi states have led in the enactment of political, social, and economic 
legislation of a liberal or progressive nature, with least pronounced leadership in the 
economic field. With the apparent passing of advanced political legislation state legis- 
latures are directing greater attention to social and economic reform, particularly the 
latter. Conditions have demanded that the West forsake the ideal of individualism in 
order to preserve the ideal of democracy. The East and South are still conservative; 
the three states farthest west appear to be the most liberal. The West as a form of 
society, or a region retaining the distinguishing qualities of the frontiersman, corre- 
sponds closely to the geographic West. The spirit of the West still exists in the West. 

It is a commonplace in American history that the ideals of equal- 
ity, freedom of opportunity, and faith in the common man have 
spread most vigorously on the frontier. Early in our colonial de- 
velopment there began the struggle between the small landowner 
and the wealthy planter, the back-country democracy passionately 
striving for equality and the tidewater aristocracy jealously guard- 
ing its privileges, a struggle that manifested itself in Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion, in the disturbances a generation later under Governor Spots- 
wood, and in the War of the Regulation on the eve of the American 
Revolution. The frontier territories that sought admittance to the 
Union during the first quarter of a century of our national govern- 
ment reflected in their constitutions the fierce zeal of the pioneer for 
a general wiping out of all restrictions that secured the dominance of 
aristocracy, monopoly, or special privilege. Among the significant 
features of these new constitutions was a relentless discarding of test 
oaths, religious requirements, and property qualifications for both 
office-holding and voting. In addition, a provision was usually made 
for representation on the basis of the whole population rather than 
on the number of electors or taxpayers, and for election to office 
rather than appointment by authority. 

Despite the protests of the old order against the revolutionary in- 
novations of the new, the strident demands of these territories for 
admittance could not be denied. The example of the new constitu- 
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tions was not without influence on the older states, and the draini 
off of population attracted by the more desirable political and social 
organization of the frontier states had much to do with forcing the 
eastern strongholds of conservatism, albeit reluctantly, to make be. 
lated concessions to the rising spirit of equality. This was the general 
tendency toward democratic reform in America down to 1890, when 
the census officials declared the frontier line no longer discernible, 
But, though the frontier may have lost its geographical identity, it 
may in some measure still be traced through the existence of qual- 
ities that are to be found to such a degree nowhere else in America, 
This is what Frederick Jackson Turner meant when he wrote: “The 
West, at bottom, is a form of society, rather than an area... . but 
it bears within it enduring and distinguishing survivals of its frontier 
experience.’”* 

The West of our history has been fresh and idealistic, buoyantly 
self-confident and self-assertive, scornful of the older society, impa- 
tient of its restraints and its ideas, indifferent to its lessons—the an- 
tithesis of conservatism. In degree, if not in kind, all of these qual- 
ities, and more, have been found on the frontier as nowhere else in 
the United States. It follows, therefore, that if we can discover where 
the distinguishing survivals of the West are to be found at the 
present time—and among them must be included the qualities just 
named—we shall have gone a long way toward locating the West of 
which Professor Turner wrote. 

Radicalism, which has been noted as a distinctive frontier trait, 
manifests itself in many ways. One of the most tangible of these 
ways is legislation, whether of a political, a social, or an economic 
nature. Here, certainly, is a clue to the whereabouts of the present- 
day West, or at any rate the West since 1890. Students of American 
history will readily remember that certain types of radical protest, 
such as the Greenback, Granger, and Populist movements, occurred 
more commonly in the West than in the East or South, and that 
during the Progressive movement of Roosevelt’s day the western or 
middle-western states enacted far more of the current progressive 
ideas into law than did the states of any other section of the country. 
But thus far no attempt has been made to study this phenomenon 


«F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 1921), p. 205. 
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on any considerable scale and to determine how prominent a part 
the geographic West did play in radical or progressive legislation, 
and whether a tendency in this direction still exists to a marked de- 
gree in any section of the United States. 

State-wide progressive legislation since the Civil War has in gen- 
eral been enacted almost entirely within the period from 1890 to the 
present. The obvious explanation is that the expenditure of energy 
in reconstruction and expansion was so great as not to permit of 
experiments with the existing order. This legislation conveniently 
falls into three groups: political, social, and economic. Within the 
political group, which chronologically was the first to assume impor- 
tance, are to be found women’s suffrage, the initiative and referen- 
dum, the direct primary, the presidential primary, and the recall of 
elective officials. The social group embraces prohibition, legalized 
sterilization, mothers’ pensions, and old-age pensions; and the eco- 
nomic group, which in some cases merges with the social, includes 
workmen’s compensation, child labor, and minimum wage for wom- 
en. There may be other examples of these types of legislation, but 
none sufficiently uniform to permit of general classification or widely 
enough adopted to warrant consideration has been consciously 
omitted. 

In point of time, political legislation, or that designed to secure 
greater popular control, was the first type of radical reform that ap- 
peared conspicuously after 1890. The women’s suffrage movement 
had long before started in the East, where its leaders all lived and 
where women played an important réle in commercial and industrial 
life, but it was quite in keeping with the liberal suffrage ideas of the 
frontier that this innovation attained its first marked success in the 
West, whence it spread to the conservative East. Wyoming (1890) 
was the first to adopt full suffrage for women, followed by Colorado 
in 1893 and Idaho and Utah in 1896, all Rocky Mountain states. 
Then came two from the Pacific Coast, Washington (1910) and Cali- 
fornia (1911). Of the fifteen that accepted women’s suffrage before 
the ratification of the Nineteenth Amendment,’ only two, Michigan 

* Other states, mostly western, adopted modified suffrage for women, but only full 


suffrage is here considered. For the complete list with dates of acceptance see American 
Yearbook, 1919, p. 220. 
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and New York, lay east of the Mississippi. All of the Rocky Moup. 
tain and Pacific Coast states, except New Mexico, ten in number, 
were among the first eleven to adopt this reform. 

The initiative and the referendum received their strongest support 
in the West in almost as outstanding a manner. Led by South Da. 
kota (1893), four other trans-Mississippi states—Oregon (1903), 
Utah (1903), Montana (1906), and Oklahoma (1907)—had enacted 
both of these reforms into law before Maine (1908), the first from the 
East, followed their example, and Maine was joined by Ohio (1912) 
only after ten western states’ had fallen into line. Of the total of 
twenty that finally accepted this innovation,‘ only five were easter, 
and by the end of 1912 all of the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
states, except Wyoming and New Mexico, were to be found in the 
initiative and referendum column. 

The direct primary, established by statute for both parties, spread 
through the West much more rapidly than through the East, al- 
though less conspicuously than was the case with either women’s 
suffrage or the initiative and referendum. Wisconsin (1903) was the 
pioneer in the field, and then seven western states, Oregon (1904), 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Nebraska (1907), fell into line before the next eastern state, Ohio 
(1908). New Hampshire was the only one in the New England 
group to be included among the first twenty. In the end, twenty-one 
eastern states were to be found among the total of thirty-nine,5 but 
proportionately the advantage was still with the West. 

More strikingly western than any of the other political devices 
here considered was the recall of elective officials. Led by Oregon 
(1908), six Pacific Coast or Rocky Mountain states—California 


3 Any state, including Louisiana and Minnesota, west of the Mississippi is here con- 
sidered western. 


4 States that adopted only the initiative or the referendum are not included. For the 
full list see American Yearbook, 1919, p. 229; E. M. Sait, American Parties and Elections 
(New York, 1927), p. 542. 


5 The states of the South that have established the primary under the rules of the 
Democratic party are not considered here. For the list see American Yearbook, 1919, 
p. 229; C. E. Merriam and Louise Overacker, Primary Elections (Chicago, 1928); 
Charles Kettleborough, “Digest of Primary Election Laws,” Annals of the American 
Academy, March, 1923, pp. 181-273. 
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(1911), Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, Washington, and Idaho (1912) 
_instituted this reform before Michigan (1913), the only state east 
of the Mississippi, followed their example. Altogether eleven states, 
ten of them western, took over the recall.° 

Although the West, riding on the crest of the progressive wave, 
took the lead in adopting the presidential primary, the East eventu- 
ally accepted the innovation more widely than the West, this being 
the only case of eastern ascendancy among the five political measures 
considered. Oregon (1910) was the first in line, and then in 1911 came 
California, Nebraska, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and New Jersey, 
the last two of which were eastern. The presidential primary spread 
rapidly in the East, and of the twenty-three states that finally ac- 
cepted it,’ only eight lay west of the Mississippi. 

In considering these five political measures as a whole, and scoring 
each state on its order of acceptance of each one, we find that the 
West established a distinct priority in the readiness with which it 
enacted this type of progressive legislation. Oregon heads the list, 
followed in the order named by six other western states, California, 
South Dakota, Colorado, Washington, Idaho, and Montana. Among 
the first fourteen there appears only one eastern state, Michigan, 
which was one of the frontier states of the Old Northwest and one 
of the last states east of the Mississippi to be admitted. 

Any consideration of social or economic legislation and its relation 
to the West requires a word of explanation. It will be remembered 
that democracy and individualism were distinctive products of the 
frontier, and that in general the westerner was anti-social and op- 
posed to control, especially direct control. It seems difficult, there- 
fore, to reconcile with the West the spread of such restrictions on per- 
sonal liberty as prohibition and sterilization, to say nothing of the 
widespread adoption of such measures of direct control as child-labor 
and minimum-wage legislation. Professor Turner advances the most 
satisfying explanation. Until the Far West was reached, the pioneer 


*Some of these states excepted judges from the recall. For the list see American 
Yearbook, 1919, p. 229; Sait, op. cit., pp. 545-46. 

7 The Alabama law was declared unconstitutional. This study is concerned primarily 
with adoptions and their order; hence abandonments and declarations of unconstitu- 
tionality are not considered. For the list see American Yearbook, 1919, p. 229; Merriam 
and Overacker, op. cit. 
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could depend almost solely upon his own efforts to conquer the sojj; 
but the Far West, with its need for expensive irrigation projects and 
co-operative activity, demanded capital beyond the reach of the 
small farmer. In short, “the physiographic province itself decreed 
that the destiny of this new frontier should be social rather than indi. 
vidual.’ And when, with the passing of the frontier, capital and 
labor began to gird themselves for conflict, the western pioneers jp 
alarm began to espouse “‘the cause of governmental activity.” This 
was 

....@ new gospel, for the Western radical became convinced that he must 
sacrifice his ideal of individualism and free competition in order to maintain his 
ideal of democracy. Under this conviction the Populist revised the pioneer con- 


ception of government..... He demanded therefore an extension of the powers 
of governments in the interest of his historic ideal of democratic society.» 


In the field of progressive social legislation, the West was again 
the pioneer, and its leadership was fully as striking as in the case of 
the political measures already considered. In state-wide prohibition 
Maine (1851) led the way, followed by Kansas (1880) and North 
Dakota (1889); then came six southern states. In adopting this one 
measure we find the South, for well-known local reasons, taking a 
leading part for the first and only time during this study. Eighteen 
states had instituted this reform before Michigan, the second eastern 
state north of Mason and Dixon’s line, prohibited liquor. The entire 
tier beginning with North Dakota and ending with Texas, and all of 
the states west of this except California, were eventually to be found 
among the thirty-three states that accepted prohibition before the 
ratification of the Eighteenth Amendment.” All of the South, ex- 
cept Louisiana, adopted prohibition, while only five of the eastern 
states followed suit. 

Of the twenty-three states that legalized sterilization," thirteen, or 
slightly more than half, were trans-Mississippi. The West, moreover, 
enjoyed a slight initial advantage, which is significant in indicating 
the phenomena with which we are concerned. The leader was Indiana 

8 Turner, op. cit., p. 258. 9 Ibid., p. 305. 

© For the list see D. L. Colvin, Prohibition in the United States (New York, 1926), 
P. 435. 

™ For the list see J. H. Landman, “The History of Human Sterilization in the United 


States—Theory, Statute, Adjudication,” American Law Review, January, 1929, PP- 
48-71. 
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(1907); then came California, Connecticut, and Washington in 1909. 
Among the first seven, three lay east of the Mississippi, as was true 
of only three among the next nine. 

During this period forty-three states passed mothers’ pensions 
legislation.” In this field the West held no decided priority, al- 
though on the whole the scales tipped slightly in its favor. Illinois 
(1911) and Colorado (1912) set the example, which was followed by 
seventeen states in 1913. Among the first nineteen, eleven were 
trans-Mississippi, and of those that were still outside the fold in 
1930, three were southern and two western. 

Of the thirteen states that adopted old-age pensions,” eight lay 
west of the Mississippi. The first was Arizona (1914), and then came 
Montana, Nevada, and Pennsylvania nine years later. New Eng- 
land and all of the southern states, except Kentucky, consistently re- 
fused to make similar provision for the aged. 

Scoring each state on the order of its acceptance of the four social 
reforms here considered, we discover a remarkable similarity between 
these results and those obtained for the political legislation. Six 
western states—Kansas, Nevada, North Dakota, Washington, 
Iowa, and Montana—appear in the order named before the first 
eastern state, Maine. Among the first thirteen enacting this social 
legislation, only three were east of the Mississippi, and two of these, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, lay west of the Alleghenies. 

In the field of advanced economic legislation, which chronologi- 
cally kept pace with social legislation, the West, although making a 
better showing than the East, did not establish so marked an ad- 
vantage as was the case with the other two groups. Workmen’s com- 
pensation, which forty-three states accepted,“ had, owing probably 
to greater industrialization, a much stronger appeal in the East than 
in the West. California, Nevada, and Washington, western states, 
and Wisconsin and New Jersey, eastern states, led off in 1911. Of the 
eight that followed in 1912, only two were western, making only five 
out of the first thirteen trans-Mississippi. Although for the first time 
in the history of the measures here discussed the East took the lead, 
the West gradually fell into line, and of the five that had not ac- 
cepted workmen’s compensation by 1930, all were in the South. 


* For the list see Monthly Labor Review, October, 1929, p. 84. 
8 Ibid., July, 1929, pp. 21-22. %4 See World Almanac, 1930, p. 221. 
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During this period sixteen states passed reasonably adequate 
child-labor laws,*’ and of these, ten were located in the West. Okla- 
homa (1910) and Arizona (1913), the first two, were western, as 
were five of the first eight. The advantage, therefore, was strongly, 
though not preponderantly, with the trans-Mississippi region. 

An excellent example of the various kinds of protective legislation 
that have been enacted in behalf of women is to be found in the 
minimum-wage laws. Other regulatory restrictions, such as those 
regarding conditions and hours of employment, have to a large ex. 
tent been handled by the various state commissions. In the field of 
the minimum wage the West made its best record, for of the total of 
fifteen states adopting this measure,” thirteen were western. Al- 
though Massachusetts (1912) was the first, seven of the eight states 
that followed in 1913 were western. Only two of the first nine, Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts, which, in fact, were the only eastern 
states in this category, lay east of the Mississippi. 

Considering this group of economic legislation as a whole and 
using the same system of scoring as before, we find that Arizona 
heads the list, followed by Wisconsin. Seven states, only one of 
them (Massachusetts) eastern, are tied for third place, and Okla- 
homa is fourth; hence two of the first ten are eastern, and these two 
rank well up the list. It will be remembered, however, that in the 
case of both political and social legislation no eastern state rated 
better than seventh place. 

If the twelve measures here considered are viewed as a whole and 
the order in which each state accepted the entire group is determined, 
some interesting discoveries follow. Oregon, California, and Wash- 
ington, the three Pacific Coast states, in the order named head the 
list.7 Then come Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, and Wisconsin, the 


5 Practically all of the states have regulations regarding the labor of children, but no 
state was rated as having an adequate child-labor law that did not prohibit children 
under sixteen from working more than eight hours a day for six days of the week at any 
gainful occupation. For the list see Monthly Labor Review, February, 1929, pp. 73-75: 

6 Tbid., November, 1929, p. 31. 


17 The complete list, arranged alphabetically in case of a tied score, follows: Oregon, 
California, Washington, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Montana, Michigan, Iowa, Utah, Idaho, 
Maine, New Jersey, Illinois, Ohio, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Wyoming, New York, West Virginia, Indiana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Arkansas, 
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first eastern state and the seventh on the list. There follow Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Michigan, the next eastern state. It will be observed, therefore, that 
of the first twelve only one, Wisconsin, is eastern. It is significant 
to note that Wisconsin and Michigan, the frontier states of the Old 
Northwest, lead that region in liberal legislation, whereas Indiana is 
the most conservative. In the Middle West, particularly, there is to 
be observed a high correlation between the centers of Populism and 
Progressivism and present-day advanced legislation. Maine, the 
frontier state of New England, ranks as the most progressive in that 
region, with Massachusetts next. Vermont and Rhode Island con- 
tinue to be the most conservative in this group, with Vermont the 
more liberal. The lower South, as might be expected, is at the bot- 
tom of the list, with South Carolina last; and New Mexico occupies 
the same position with respect to the western states. 

In summary, it may be observed that the trans-Mississippi region 
has taken the lead in enacting political, social, and economic legisla- 
tion of a liberal or progressive nature, this leadership being least pro- 
nounced in the economic field. The day of advanced political legisla- 
tion, coming as it did on the crest of the progressive movement, ap- 
pears to have passed, and the attention of state legislatures is being 
directed more and more to social and economic reform, particularly 
the latter. Conditions have demanded that the West forsake the 
ideal of individualism in order to preserve the ideal of democracy, a 
development already observed by Frederick Jackson Turner and 
further elaborated by this study. The East is still conservative, espe- 
cially in social and political legislation, as is the South, though more 
so in the economic field; and the three states farthest west appear to 
be the most liberal. But most significant of all, the West as a form 
of society, or a region retaining the distinguishing qualities of the 
frontiersman, corresponds to a striking degree with the geographic 
West. From the standpoint at least of the criteria used in this study, 
the spirit of the West still exists in the West, and has not been lost 
by death through stagnation or by diffusion throughout the rest of 
the country. 





Tennessee, Virginia, Connecticut, Missouri, Texas, Vermont, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Georgia, Rhode Island, Alabama, Florida, 
New Mexico, and South Carolina. 













THE BARRIER OF LEGALISM 
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ABSTRACT 

The legalistic and parliamentary form of our government, which has persisted from 
a simpler age, requires laborious proof to lawyers and other scientifically untrained 
people of facts which are obvious to qualified experts. This proof may then be rendered 
invalid by a purely legal step lacking social justification. Phe complexity of technical 
questions involved in the administration and enforcement of law and the lack of an 
adequate mechanism prevent the utilization of scientific knowledge for advantageous 
social ends. Legalism serves as the means of sustaining the ends of big business in our 
profit society where financial success is paramount. 

A certain American peasant in a hinterland state, a degenerate 
veterinarian of the correspondence-school variety, decided to reha- 
bilitate his bank account by distributing an impotent and harmless 

‘combination of herbs by mail as a cure for rheumatism. In order to 
promote this work he selected a pseudo-Indian name for the placebo 
and called it the Arawanah cure. The United States Post Office 
Department, being singularly realistic about such matters, and 
knowing that science had as yet no cure for rheumatism, acted after 
long study and deliberation, and denied the mails to this would-be 
healer. Within a week he was explaining to his clients that since the 
name of his medicine was rather difficult to remember, and for other 
reasons of an impressive character, he had decided to call it Ru-Go, 
which would be easily remembered, and the mails were again open 
to him. For had he not taken over the assets and formulas of the 
old Arawanah remedy concern, and was he not, therefore, legally 
quite a different personage now? More deliberation and further 
study were required before he could again be denied the use of the 
mails. 

This example, which might be duplicated by hundreds, was ad- 
duced to demonstrate that our present ideas of government are so 
legalistic as to be obsolete. Certain scientifically illiterate liberals are 
in the habit of regretting that we cannot bring out the vote, and of 
holding that our status would vastly improve if we could but inter- 
est more people in voting. The fact that should be stressed, however, 
is not that people fail to vote, but the circumstance that their re- 
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fraining from voting probably indicates a pretty well-formed notion 
on their part to the effect that our system of government is an- 
achronistic. This legalistic and political parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment arose during a simpler age. It has hung on‘with great 
tenacity into an altogether different and far more complex age. 
Certain other countries have actually had the hardihood to adopt it 
for themselves within recent years when economic and political 
events all over the world demonstrate that its period of greatest 
utility is already past. 

In Great Britain this obsolete form of government survives in 
better condition than in America because it has very largely lost its 
original purely political character by taking cognizance of pressing 
social and economic problems. It has also attempted, at times rather 
effectually, to make terms with science. Our own government has 
very largely eschewed such matters. The example given above indi- 
cates the ineptitude of this legalistic, politically minded government 
when it attempts to cope with a technical problem. In the first place 
it has laboriously to prove to lawyers and to other scientifically 
untrained people facts that are quite obvious to qualified experts. 
In the second place, having made its proof secure and having at last 
taken action to prevent antisocial acts, its entire work may be ren- 
dered invalid by a purely legal step on the part of a business organi- 
zation which altogether lacks social justification for its existence. 

The law as written by legalistically trained persons denounces and 
penalizes certain acts. Among them is the act of selling in interstate 
commerce a drug preparation or a food of “fraudulent” character. 
Such a word as “fraud” is used freely in formulating our laws, yet 
it is not defined. Perhaps the rheumatism cure was a fraud; perhaps 
it was not. It depends upon how you look at it. It also depends upon 
how a jury would regard the matter. If its purveyor sincerely be- 
lieved in its efficacy he may have honestly regarded himself as a 
public benefactor. He may have been guiltless of “intent to de- 
fraud” and it might actually have been impossible to prove fraud 
legally. On the other hand a person who bought the remedy, found 
it worthless, and considered himself defrauded might place his own 
interpretation upon the word “fraud” in the law and declare that 
the remedy came under its ban. 
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It is possible for a private organization, such as those established 
by certain medical and household journals, actually to control the 
fraudulent character of foods and drugs more easily than can gover. 
ment agencies, limited as they are by cumbersome legalities. In reg). 
ity the private agencies do not do this and instead repeatedly certify 
to the soundness of advertising and product claims which are both 
socially and scientifically unjustifiable, this because the prospect of 
advertising revenue to be derived from the products quite naturally 
prejudices their judgment. But the way for great advertising re. 
forms is open to them if they feel like entering, simply because they 
could lay down scientific truth by fiat if they wished. 

Meanwhile we have caustic but exceedingly careless liberals ful- 
minating in magazines and elsewhere about the “lenient” adminis. 
trative policy of government officials who enforce, say, the food and 
drug law. These critics conveniently forget the obsolete legalistic 
structure which impedes an enforcement official at every step. They 
forget that court trials result from regulatory actions; that juries and 
judges are scientific laymen; that expert testimony may be bought; 
and that the profound ignorance of many physicians will lead them 
quite sincerely to give scientifically inaccurate evidence. They for- 
get also that the basic fabric of our government was produced ata 
time when science was relatively unimportant. In short, they ignore 
the fundamentals and peck sparrow-like at nonessentials, blaming 
enforcement officials for evils that are inherent in our very system of 
government itself. 

All sorts of complex technical questions constantly arise in the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the law, and we lack a mechanism 
whereby we may efficiently utilize that body of exact, verifiable, 
communicable, and demonstrable knowledg« we call science for ad- 
vantageous social ends. The President ax:ncunces that no man could 
possibly master intelligently the thousands of items in a tariff bill. 
Congress essentially confesses its own failure here. A Federal Tariff 
Commission finds time to act equitably, in scientific terms, upon 4 
very few items annually. The Federal Trade Commission, the Food 
and Drug Administration, the Bureau of Entomology, and the 
Packers and Stockyards Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
all constantly find themselves inhibited by legalistic requirements. 
Not long ago certain perfectly unscrupulous individuals brought 
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about a senatorial investigation of a government bureau. The work 
of this bureau was brought to a practical standstill during the period 
of investigation, at a cost of at least $150,000. The time of a sena- 
torial committee was wasted. Experts came from all over the coun- 
try at great expense to testify. Records of the hearing were pub- 
lished in a 2,000-page document, the initial printing of which must 
have cost at least $15,000; of this document 1,000 pages were filled 
with absolutely irrelevant and in many cases insanely nonsensical 
“exhibits” submitted in evidence in the effort to obfuscate and to 
perplex. Probably the entire circus cost a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, not to mention the time wasted and the efficiency and morale 
irreparably lost. 

Yet all of this great matter hinged upon a simple, minor technical 
question about which any small group of reputable and competent 
experts would have agreed instantly. No person of rudimentary 
scientific training would for a moment have been hoodwinked by the 
ridiculous charges made, and none could possibly have been fooled 
by the flimsy evidence presented into imagining that these charges 
had any basis in fact. But such is our obsolete system of govern- 
ment, that the process of holding this tremendously expensive hear- 
ing was the only way to settle the matter. 

Government investigators are constantly piling up factual evi- 
dence in enormous quantities to enable them to circumvent the as- 
tute legal gentry hired by unscrupulous business houses to protect 
their “right” to mulct the public. It is really not necessary for either 
the Federal Trade Commission or the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to study as they do to build their cases in order to convince ex- 
perts. Neither is it necessary for the Post Office Department nor the 
Council on Pharmacy of the American Medical Association meticu- 
lously to build up the appallingly convincing cases they do in order 
to denounce or take action against remedies which are palpably 
fraudulent to any adequately trained professional man the moment 
he is in possession of a few facts regarding them. Yet both our gov- 
ernment and private agencies are compelled lumberingly to waste the 
time of scientifically and professionally qualified men to prove the 
obvious to the last dreary factual detail, in order to force certain 
frauds off the market, or to protect themselves from such libel suits as 
Wine of Cardui once filed against the American Medical Association. 
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A very striking instance of the impediment of legality concerns 
certain obesity remedy containing thyroid substance and wij 
advertised as “harmless” for laywomen to use in self-medication, 
As any physician knows thyroid substance is not indicated in al] 
cases of obesity and must in any case be taken with extreme care 
and under close medical supervision. Citing these facts the Food 
and Drug Administration compelled the manufacturers of the cure 
to clear their package labels of statements indicating that it wasa 
harmless obesity cure. However, legality has given the Administra. 
tion no control over advertising that appears in magazines, in news. 
papers, in printed matter distributed separately from the package 
as sold, on bill boards, or that floats over the ether from the radio, 
Here the Federal Trade Commission stepped into the picture alleg. 
ing unfair trade practices; it rendered a decision adverse to the man- 
ufacturer; the latter took the matter to the Court of Appeals which 
reversed the decision of the Commission, a reversal which was sus- 
tained by the United States Supreme Court whose decision alone 
need detain us. 

The Supreme Court did not deny for a moment that the remedy 
was dangerous for laymen to use in self-medication, the sole scientific 
point at issue; in fact it actually affirmed that “Findings, supported 
by evidence, warrant the conclusion that the preparation is one 
which cannot be used generally with safety to physical health ex- 
cept under medical direction and advice. If the necessity of protect- 
ing the public against dangerously misleading advertisements of a 
remedy sold in interstate commerce were all that is necessary to give 
the Commission jurisdiction, the order could not successfully be 
assailed.”’ But that was not all. The law says there must be shown 
unfair methods of competition in commerce. Physicians testifying 
against the remedy were not competitors selling similar goods whose 
trade had been injured. “They follow a profession and not a trade, 
and are not engaged in the business of making and vending remedies 
but in prescribing them.’’ Hence business was not diverted from 
competitors by the advertising; hence unfair competition was not 
demonstrated; hence the misleading advertising may be permitted to 
continue. 

Why are these things so? In part because our government is legal 
minded. In part also because we live in a profit society where finan- 
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cial success is paramount. This profit society has a habit of utilizing 
for its own unhallowed ends the ancient and once respectable philos- 
ophy of economic individualism, free competition, and laissez-faire— 
outmoded systems of thought in this modern age. Proceed against 
the veriest fraudulent preparation and not only must you pile obvi- 
ous fact upon obvious fact to circumvent sharp lawyers, or to con- 
vince technically untrained lay jurors, but you are likely to be ac- 
cused of interfering with legitimate business in the bargain. For the 
unscrupulous manufacturer is quite ready to sing “Let the buyer 
beware,” and to assert his inalienable right to purvey a new and 
socially unjustifiable product for profit without officious govern- 
mental interference. Fundamental, then, is the arrogance of the 
ruthless trader; this is nurtured and sustained by the antiquated 
legalism of an effete system of government. 

A law is written ostensibly designed to protect the public from 
fraudulent products. A liquid antiseptic appears labeled as a highly 
beneficial mouthwash and a sure preventive for various pathological 
conditions. It is prosecuted by the government. It is defeated, in 
spite of shrewd legal talent, but immediately takes refuge in the 
legal fiction that a change of name on the part of the company, or 
of the product, magically metamorphoses it into something alto- 
gether different, and proceeds to profit until further legal steps can 
be taken by the government in the cumbersome way of law. Finally, 
the label of the product may be rendered absolutely truthful but, 
such is the law, it can continue to advertise in magazines, in the 
press, or over the radio in the forbidden manner because the law 
has been carefully framed to have no jurisdiction over such action. 
Suggest that law be invoked to render advertising scientifically 
exact in its claims, and big business at once objects vociferously and 
belligerently. 

Legalism permits that sort of depredation. It is all perfectly legal, 
and the citizens who indulge in it remain perfectly respectable. 
Legalism today has not a word to say, for instance, against the re- 
moval of an entire industry, by mere accident of ownership, from one 
locality to another, and the subsequent economic catastrophe to the 
unfavored community. Indeed we have evolved our elaborate sys- 
tem of legalism largely to protect and to perpetuate economic robber 
barons. Until we realize that wealth is a social trust, and that we 
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must restrict the power of the wealthy in order to protect the rights 
of the poor, we shall be rid neither of legalism nor of its tendency to 
inhibit the progress of science. Today, in spite of the shock of eco. 
nomic disaster, the man in the street still predominantly adheres to 
this effete and obsolete gospel of legalism. 

In his latest book, Equality, R. H. Tawney writes: 

Among the numerous interesting phenomena which impress the foreign ob. 
server of American economic life, not the least interesting, perhaps, is the occa- 
sional emergency of industrial enterprises which appear to them, and, indeed, 
to some Americans, to have developed the characteristics, not merely of an eco- 
nomic undertaking, but of a kind of polity. Their rule may be, and doubtless 
often is, a mild and benevolent paternalism, lavishing rest-rooms, schools, 
gymnasia, hospitals, and guarantees for the constitutional behavior on care-free 
employees, or it may be a harsh and suspicious tyranny. But, whether as 
amiable as Solon, or as ferocious as Lycurgus, their features are cast in a heroic 
mold. Their gestures are those of the sovereigns of little commonwealths rather 
than of mere mundane employers. 


We have carefully confected our elaborate and time-wasting sys- 
tem of legalism to protect these economic states within the political 
state. We have carefully separated the political from the economic 
state, and the orthodox doctrine subscribes to the essential belief 
that the former must have as little to do with the latter as possible. 
We have so far failed to realize that not only does wealth accumulate 
as the result of community social effort, but that industry and capi- 
tal have definite social and economic obligations which we have ac- 
tually iramed the laws to permit them to elide. All of these things 
underlie the condition that arises when we place upon the statute 
book and seek to enforce a socially beneficial law. Their implica- 
tions, in turn, give fraudulent business men of sorts the great protec- 
tion to be secured by indulging in the obfuscating strategy of legal- 
ism. It is imperative that our government become less obsolete and 
that it catch step with a modern age. Until that occurs the facts of 
science will remain legally of less importance than the fictions of law, 
and the obscure trickery of unscrupulous attorneys more powerful 
than the established and verifiable convictions of competent scien- 
tific experts. 
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Personnel Exchange.—With the March issue the Journal inaugurated a 
service for members of the Society who are available for appointment to 
positions in research, teaching, or administration. Members of the Society 
are invited to make use of this arrangement and to bring it to the attention 
of executive and administrative offices. The list will be limited to mem- 
bers of the American Sociological Society who request inclusion and send a 
description giving facts to be printed. Statements should be about sixty 
words or less. There are no fees or commissions. 

The present financial situation warrants this effort to serve the inter- 
est of our members and of the institutions where their services may be 
needed. The plan is experimental but will be continued at least through- 
out the calendar year of 1932. 

The editors of the Journal will not enter into correspondence regarding 
the persons listed. Correspondents who are interested in any of the mem- 
bers listed below should address them by number in care of the American 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
letters will be immediately forwarded. 

The numbers are assigned in the order in which the entries are re- 
ceived, with the prefix M (man) or W (woman). Missing numbers rep- 
resent appointments of those formerly listed. 

M1. Ph.D. Columbia; ten years university teaching in professorial 
rank; five years in foreign service of the state department; two years in 
social work; research in China, India, and Russia; author of nine books; 
seeks chair in university or college of first rank; prefers to teach courses 
in systematic sociology and cultural evolution. 

Mz. Ph.D. under Cooley, 1925. Has one year college teaching ap- 
pointment. One year of teaching in the Near East. Over two years for- 
eign study and travel. Fields: “Family,” “Introductory Course,” “His- 
tory of Social Thought,”’ “Pathology.” 

M3. A.B. in political science, University of Illinois in 1926, with 
minors in sociology, history, and economics; A.M. in sociology, Columbia 
University in 1927; now completing residence requirements for Ph.D. 
at Columbia; instructor one semester in college, three years in university. 

M4. Ph.D. in sociology, Ohio State, 1931. Education in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ireland, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Semi- 
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nary, University of Chicago. One semester’s teaching experience in state 
university. Especially fitted to teach ‘Introduction to Sociology,” “Immi. 
gration,” “Social Psychology,” “Social Attitudes,” “Social Statistics,” 
“Social Problems.” Available now. 

M5. M.A. Oxford, England. Ph.D. Harvard. Nine years college 
teaching. Research in labor field, U.S. and Europe; book published, 
1931. Prefers labor problems, immigration, population problems, family, 
criminology, social evolution. 

W6. Ph.B. and A.M. Chicago. Now engaged in research for Ph.D, 
One year college, seven years university teaching. Fields: criminology, 
immigration, family, social pathology, general principles. Available 
teaching or research. 

W7. Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1931. Eight years’ experience as supervisor of recreation in the municipal 
playgrounds of Chicago; two years’ high-school teaching; eighteen months 
as teaching assistant and instructor in sociology, University of Minnesota, 
Research interests: races and nationalities, preschool personality studies, 
social change. Available now teaching or research position. 

M8. Age 28; A.B. University of Illinois with high honors in history, 
1925, Phi Beta Kappa; A.M. (history) Harvard, 1927. Edited revision 
of sociology text published 1930. Fellow in sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1929-32. Ph.D. thesis subject: “‘Nationalistic Movements,” 

Mog. A.M. University of Chicago. Three years of graduate study in 
sociology and political science. Twenty-two years of successful teaching 
and administrative experience in college work. Available September, 1932. 

Mro. Age 28, Canadian; A.B. McGill, 1927; A.M. in Sociology, Me- 
Gill, 1928; Fellow, University of Chicago, 1931-32; Ph.D. thesis: “Pro- 
bation Prediction.”’ Preaching, eastern and western Canada, summers, 
1922-27; immigration survey for Canadian National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1928-30; teaching assistant in sociology at McGill and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of The Ukrainian Canadians, published 1931. 

Miz. Ph.D. 1924, University of Chicago. Five years teaching expe- 
rience in municipal college, and four years as head of department in small 
college. Research and published articles in urban sociology and crim 
nology. 

M14. Age 32. Graduate work, Columbia. Ph.D. thesis in preparation 
“War as a Social Institution.” Assistantship, University of Chicago 
School of Social Service, 1924-25. Several years social work, delinquency 
and recreational fields, and social research. Five years teaching adult 
education. Interested in theory, but also competent to teach applied 
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courses. Also available for joint position with wife, family welfare society 
executive, as teacher of case work. 

W15. A.M., University of Chicago. Two additional years of graduate 
work in economics and sociology. Phi Beta Kappa. Undergraduate hon- 
ors in history. Teaching experience: rural schools, normal school, and 
sixteen years in Chicago high schools. Subject of doctor’s thesis: “The 
Unionization of Teachers.” Has done research in vocational guidance. 
Salary requirements, moderate. No dependents, Available for temporary 
or part-time work. 

M17. Advanced degrees from Iowa and Harvard. Graduate study at 
European universities and extensive travel. Valuable background in both 
philosophy and psychology. Seven years of college teaching on professori- 
al rank. Last three years, chairman of the division of social sciences. Has 
written numerous articles and book reviews. Available September, 1932. 

M18. Ph.D. ’32, Cornell. Trained also under eminent Wisconsin and 
Columbia faculty members in general and rural sociology, economics, and 
political science. Teaching, research, and information service experience 
with university professorial rank. Research publications sent on request. 
Available now. 

Mr1g. Equivalent of three years graduate study in sociology and an- 
thropology, University of Chicago. Two years business experience. Two 
years social survey and social research work in the field of immigration 
and religion. Two years of social work with special interest in immigrants’ 
problems. Knowledge of foreign languages. Residence and travel in 
Latin America. Translator of book dealing with immigrant experiences 
and author of several articles and pamphlets on the same subject. 

Mz2o. A.M. 1930, Chicago; year’s research and probation work with 
boys; other research jobs; several years’ study of social sciences as 
preparation for teaching; student of teaching problems. Prefers a school 
devoted to enrichment of the individual student, in class and out. Mas- 
ter’s thesis a case study of radio; present research on logical devices used 
in remedial studies of personality. 

M21. Ph.D. Columbia, 1932. Eight years’ experience in teaching gen- 
eral and educational sociology and other social science in a state teachers’ 
college. Eight years in administration. Seeks professorship or deanship in 
liberal arts college or college of education. Available in September. 

M22. A.M. Chicago. Three years’ graduate work. Five years’ col- 
lege teaching in sociology and psychology. Numerous research and theo- 
retical publications and several studies in progress. Two books. Special 
fields: social psychology and social pathology. 
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W23. M.S., Simmons College, 1920. Fellow, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. Graduate work, University of Chicago. Author, 
U.S. Bull., The Visiting Teacher. Co-author, Children in Need of Special 
Care. Twelve years’ teaching experience. Six years’ business experience. 
Recent junior-college teaching, sociology. Supervised field work. 

M24. Ph.D. Eight years’ university teaching. Desires half-time pog- 
tion in university or college of high standards, good library, etc., or readily 
accessible to same, teaching general sociology, social institutions, or social 
psychology. This will help pro-rate current pedagogical unemployment, 
And the half-time status will permit completion of important researches 
and publications. Half-time salary, $1,500-2,000. 

M26. A.B. Princeton University, 1925; B.D. Union Theological Semj. 
nary, 1929; a year of postgraduate work at Union and Columbia in social 
problems, and work at University of Chicago leading to a Master’s in 
sociology, summer of 1932. Three years of teaching, including courses in 
sociology of the family, introductory sociology, some rural sociology, and 
courses in religion. Have also taught English. 

M27. A.M. University of Texas, 1930. Total of 67 semester hours 
graduate credit in sociology, psychology, and economics. Twelve years’ 
experience in personnel and administrative work. Primarily interested in 
teaching, but would consider combined teaching and administrative work, 
Salary $2,200 for nine months. 

M28. Four years’ graduate work, A.B., A.M. in the social sciences, 
Journalistically inclined. Will consider anything, especially private secre- 
tarial work, tutoring and teaching in secondary work, junior college, 
Negro college, preparatory college, and journalism. Especially qualified 
for all. Experience, five years of teaching, grades to college; journalism 
and art. Salary: will work first year for expenses. Single. Good health. 
Thirty-one. 

M29. S.B., A.M. University of Michigan; M.D. Detroit College of 
Medicine and Surgery; Ph.D. in sociology, University of Pittsburgh, 
1929; graduate study at Sorbonne, Cambridge, Columbia, and Harvard 
universities. Extensive foreign travel. Psychiatrist. Three years’ teach- 
ing sociology in a state teachers college; author of textbook in criminology 
just published. Available now. 

M30. A.M. University of Chicago, 1926. All residence requirements 
completed for Ph.D. in sociology at University of Chicago. Eight years’ 
teaching experience: two years’ teaching sociology at the University of 
Missouri and two years at Colgate; four years in high school. Fields: 
family, social psychology, criminology, introductory sociology, commun- 
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ity organization. Research experience chiefly in the family and juvenile 
delinquency. Subject of doctor’s dissertation: “The Only Child in the 
F amily.” 

M31. Five years’ teaching and administrative experience college and 
university; assistant dean, vice-president. A.M., M.Sc., LL.D. Three 
years’ graduate work in Harvard in sociology ; thesis for Ph.D. in prepara- 
tion. Research for Presidents’ Conference and Social Science Research 
Council. Valuable economic and philosophical backgrounds. Present 
head sociology department desires change. Salary requirements second- 
ary consideration. 

M 32. Diploma Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 1908. Professor 
of sociology in the Instituto de Educacao (Rio de Janeiro). Former direc- 
tor of the Colegio Pedro II (standard federal high school). Member of the 
National Education Council (Ministry of Education). Author of several 
works on social questions. Available for correspondence to American re- 
views, papers, etc., on educational activities in Brazil. 

M 33. Four years’ experience teaching sociology in a state teachers col- 
lege. One year as university instructor. Four years as high-school teacher 
and principal. Very good teaching minors in certain branches of educa- 
tion, history, and economics. Research interests: educational sociology, 
rural sociology, race relations. Especially interested teachers college 
field. Available on short notice. Salary, $3,000-$4,000. 

M34. A.B. Lehigh University, 1929; Ph.D. New York University, 
February, 1933. Age twenty-six. Lutheran. Three years’ experience in 
community and criminological research in New York City. Book to be 
published next spring. No teaching experience. Willing to work for nomi- 
nal salary and to locate anywhere. First-class references supplied from 
leaders in the field. 

M35. Ph.D. Columbia, 1931; B.Ed. University of Washington. 
Studied abroad. Six years as principal and superintendent of primary 
and secondary schools; two years as industrial director and superintend- 
ent of schools for the U.S. Bureau of Education, Alaska Division; four 
years’ college teaching; lecturer evening classes for adults; varied back- 
ground from the workaday world. Publishes occasionally. Seeks profes- 
sorship or administrative position. Prepared to teach sociology (introduc- 
tory, theoretical, social problems, social movements, and social behavior) ; 
labor problems; educational sociology; adult education. 

M 36. Ph.D. Chicago; ten years’ university teaching of sociology and 
cultural anthropology; professorial rank; experience with juvenile court 
and Red Cross; three years in educational work in the Orient; three years’ 
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teaching and research on racial problems in Hawaii; research on Orientals 
on Pacific Coast; special interest in immigrant and racial problems; book 
and several articles published; interested in student counseling. 

M37. A.M. Columbia University, 1932, in sociology. At present cop. 
tinuing advanced work at the University of Minnesota, minoring in edy. 
cation. Eight years’ public-school work as principal of high school and 
superintendent. Especially interested in teaching sociology and teacher 
training work and its kindred problems. Single, good health, age thirty. 
two. 

M 38. Age 27; A.B. Cornell, 1929; A.M. in sociology and psychology, 
University of Iowa, 1930. Three years’ graduate study in University of 
Chicago. Two years on the research staff of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion. Social Science Research Council Fellow in Rural Sociology, 1932, 
Available now for teaching or research. Fields: urban and rural commp- 
nities, general sociology, social psychology, race relations. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the November issue and up to November 
to are as follows: 


Aronovici, Carol, Schéneberger Ufer 36a, Berlin, Germany 
Beck, Walter A. J., 2677 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Benson, Rev. Oscar Algot, 7352 Calumet Ave., Chicago 

Bonser, Howard J., 409 South Barnard St., State College, Pa. 
Bourne, Ruth M., 334 North Main St., Bowling Green, Ohio 
Bowles, John D., 2708 Anita, Houston, Tex. 

Brownlow, Louis, 850 East 58th St., Chicago 

Chambers, W. Max, 613 North Grand, Okmulgee, Okla. 
Chitambar, Theodore P., 2679 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Drummond, William Franklin,Box 1211, University, Ala. 
Ellsworth, Irvin, Pendleton Public Schools, Pendleton, Ind. 
Engelman, Uriah Z., 652 Humboldt Parkway, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Esgar, Mildred H., 600 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Fertig, M. Maldwin, 601 East 167th St., New York City 
Foster, Robert G., 887 Calvert St., Detroit, Mich. 

Fox, Byron Lester, Bethany, W.Va. 

Fullingim, Vala, Goodhue Hotel, Port Arthur, Tex. 

Gierlichs, Willy, 2682 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Ginsberg, Sarah, Atlanta School of Social Work, Atlanta, Ga. 
Graff, Morris William, 347 Friedman Ave., Paducah, Ky. 
Guenther, Karl W., Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Harris, Mrs. Arthur I., 1509 Ponce de Leon Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Henry, Sister Mary, O. P., Rosary College, River Forest, Il. 
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Jameson, Mrs. Augusta True, 907 South Lincoln St., Chicago 
Jones, Howard W., 410 Wick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 

Lanzer, Irving A., 1190 Tinton Ave., Bronx, New York City 
Lewand, Frank J., 1502 Geddes Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Lohman, Joseph, 5405 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

McCluggage, Marston M., 1821 Indiana St., Lawrence, Kan. 
Ma, Kwong Yung, 225 East 31st St., New York City 

Marvin, F. H., Room 2, City Hall, Louisville, Ky. 

Mayfield, Sarah Alice, 5545 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

Neprash, Jerry Alvin, 844 Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Plunkert, William J., 51 West Warren Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Pond, Millicent, 183 Lawrence St., New Haven, Conn. 
Ramsey, Duane Van Dyke, 1927 East 93d St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Scott, Mary E., 2006 Union National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seymour, A. C., Blacksburg, Va. 

Smith, Elmer R., 924 East 2d St. South, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Thurnwald, Richard C., Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Vaughan, Olive Oburn, 415 Ridge Road, Akron, Ohio 

Wall, Willem van de, 130 East 22d St., New York City 

Webb, Edith, Box 144, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Woofter, Thomas J., Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Yourman, Julius, 99-18 Alstyne Ave., Corona, L.I., N.Y. 


Institute of International Education.—A limited number of foreign- 
study fellowships are offered, under the international student exchanges 
of the Institute of International Education, to American students for 
graduate study abroad. In addition to the exchange fellowships, the In- 
stitute also administers those offered by the American Field Service and 
the Germanistic Society of America. Applications for American Field 
Service fellowships must be submitted on or before January 1; for foreign 
fellowships by February 1 and in some cases by January 15. For further 
information address the Secretary, Student Bureau, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Purnell Conference-—The third Purnell Conference of the Research 
Workers is announced for December 27-29, 1932, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The program was organized about projects on the family, on population, 
and on farm youth, and includes the following subjects for discussion: 
analysis of the vital statistics of a state—methods and results; farm popu- 
lation research and national agricultural policy; methods of studying the 
non-material traits of the farm family; the mathematical approach to the 
study of the farm family; rural young people fifteen to twenty-five years 
of age; adjusting the research program to present conditions. 
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Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature.-—The eighth cumulated volume 
of The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, just published, contains q 
complete index to the contents of the American Journal of Sociology for 
the past three and one-half years. 


Rockefeller Foundation.—The report for 1931 of the Rockefeller Foun. 
dation gives an account, among other activities, of its aid in further} 
research in the social sciences. Its largest grants have been for the devel- 
opment of institutional centers of research and training, but it has also 
continued its support of the varied activities of the Social Science Re. 
search Council, of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and has made appro- 
priations toward specific programs of research in such subjects as econom- 
ic stabilization, international relations, anthropology, community organ- 
ization and planning, and social technology. Copies of the report can be 
secured from the Rockefeller Foundation, 61 Broadway, New York City, 


Social Science Abstracts.—Upon the appearance of Social Science Ab- 
stracts, the American Journal of Sociology discontinued its abstract sery- 
ice with the January, 1929, issue. Now, in view of the discontinuance of 
Social Science Abstracts, the editors of the American Journal of Sociology 
have decided to resume an abstract and bibliographical service covering 
the sociological materials in the leading English and European periodi- 
cals. Only articles of direct interest to sociology will be abstracted, while 
materials of minor significance or in marginal fields will be merely listed, 
Limitations of space and staff and the field of interest of this Journal 
dictate a more modest service than was provided by Social Science 
Abstracts. Our service, which will make its first appearance in the March, 
1933, issue of the Journal, will begin with those numbers of the periodicals 
to be abstracted immediately following the issues reported in the closing 
numbers of Social Science Abstracts. 


Social Science Research Council.—Copies of the Annual Report of the 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City, are 
available to individuals on request. 


University of Cincinnati.—James A. Quinn has been elected as chait- 
man of the social science faculty group at the University of Cincinnati. 
This group comprises the members of the departments of economics, his- 
tory, political science, and sociology, and has been an active organization 
for several years in University educational affairs. 

The Sociology Club of the University of Cincinnati has broken new 
ground in convening a national Students’ Sociological Conference to be 
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held in conjunction with the American Sociological Society. The program 
is being conducted entirely by students. Miss Lois Elliott is president of 
the Club. 

Mr. Quinn is preparing, at the request of the Cincinnati Sunday 
Enquirer, a series of presentations of population data of the city. The 
first number, giving the general population breakdown and distribution 
by census tracts, has attracted much local attention. 

Earle Eubank has recently completed and presented to the city mana- 
ger of Cincinnati an analysis of the workhouse population of Cincinnati 
covering the past four years. This is intended as a basis for a revised 
social welfare program which the department has been asked to prepare 
for the city. 

The department of sociology, at the request of Governor White’s 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance, during the summer conducted 
a case study of the consequences of unemployment within this city. The 
results are now in process of tabulation. 


College of the City of New York.—In September, 1931, graduates of the 
social sciences of the College of the City of New York formed themselves 
into an honorary alumnus graduate organization, known as the Alumni 
Sociological Society of the College of the City of New York, under the 
presidency of Mr. Irving A. Lanzer. This is its second year and the pres- 
ent membership numbers twenty-seven, including: teachers; students of 
sociology, psychology, anthropology, and the other social sciences in 
various stages of graduate work and practice; social workers, probation 
officers, and students in social work schools; law students; and a sociologi- 
cally interested graduate student of fine arts. All of these preceded their 
membership in the Society by pursuing social sciences while undergradu- 
ates, mostly in the division of sociology of the College under Professor 
Samuel Joseph. At the meetings of the organization, recent developments 
in the social sciences are discussed by the members, who also present their 
own problems in social research, social work, and in allied fields engaging 
them at the time. Prominent social scientists also address the group at its 
sessions. 


D’Youville College.—Sociology was introduced last year as a major 
course at D’Youville College, Buffalo, N.Y. A special feature this semes- 
ter is a series of lectures on medical-social problems given by outstanding 
local physicians. Each lecture is followed by a discussion on practical 
applications, led by an experienced and trained social worker. The series 
has been sponsored by an advisory board consisting of local charity offi- 
cials, physicians, and the faculty. 
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Graduate School for Jewish Social Work.—McGraw-Hill Book Co, an. 
nounce the publication of American Social Psychology, by Mrs. Fay B, 
Karpf, director of the department of social theory and social investigation, 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 


University of Kentucky.—Merton Oyler returned in June, after nine 
months of graduate work at the University of Chicago. His position as 
assistant in rural life studies at the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station was filled during his absence by Fred Boyd, who has now assumed 
his new duties as principal of the high school and teacher of social science 
at Parksville, Kentucky. 


Merrill-Palmer School.—Dr. Robert G. Foster, who last year was at 
the Institute of Human Relations, Yale, as Research Fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council, is now at the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
as specialist in family life, and is co-operating with the staff in the organiza. 
tion and conduct of a five-year research study of the education of college 
women as part of which an advisory service for college women has been 
established. 


University of Minnesota.—The first meeting of the University of Minne- 
sota Sociology Discussion Club was devoted to a presentation of the vari- 
ous research projects now under way in the department. The short sur- 
veys were limited to a statement of the methods that are being used in the 
projects. The program included: F. S. Chapin, “The Possibility of Meas- 
uring Social Status in Terms of a Living Room Scale”; M. M. Willey, 
“Changes in the Political Affiliations of the Weekly Newspaper in the 
United States from 1900 to 1930"; R. W. Murchie, ‘The Distribution and 
Functions of Certain Rural Social Agencies in Minnesota”; C. Kirk- 
patrick, ‘“‘A Research into the Reactions and Habits of Minneapolis Radio 
Listeners’; G. Vold, “‘Prediction on Parole’’; C. F. Schmid, “‘Population 
Studies in Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth.” Mr. Barnett O. Williams, 
formerly of Clemson College, South Carolina, was elected president of the 
club for this year, succeeding Mr. Raymond V. Bowers, the retiring presi- 
dent. 


New York University.—Harper and Brothers announce the publication 
of Profits or Prosperity? by Henry Pratt Fairchild. 

The University of Chicago Press announce the publication of The Taxi- 
Dance Hall by Paul G. Cressey. 

The third season of the New York sociologists began with the luncheon 
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at the Town Hall Club on Saturday, November 12, with an address by 
Professor Edward Sapir on “Personality and Culture.” 

The New York sociologists will hold these informal luncheon meetings 
the second Saturday in each month at one o’clock at the Town Hall 
Club, located at 123 East 43d Street, New York City. All visiting sociolo- 
gists and those in the vicinity of New York are cordially invited to attend 
these meetings. 


University of North Carolina.—Longmans, Green & Co. announce the 
publication of a revised and enlarged edition of Introduction to Sociology 
by Ernest R. Groves, research professor of sociology, University of North 
Carolina. 


Northwestern University.—Professor Earl Dean Howard, for twenty 
years labor manager and director of personnel relations for Hart, Schaff- 
ner, and Marx, has returned to university teaching and is dividing his time 
between the department of sociology and the school of commerce. He is 
giving an advanced course on the principles of sociology dealing particu- 
larly with concepts, and is also giving a course on modern social reform 
and reconstruction movements. 


University of Pennsyluania.—Professor James H. S. Bossard appears as 
the editor and co-author of Man and His World, a new integration of the 
sciences, just published by Harper and Brothers. Other sociologists who 
are included among the list of contributors are Stuart A. Rice and Hugh 
Carter, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Clifford Kirkpatrick, of 
the University of Minnesota. Professor Bossard and Professor Thorsten 
Sellin appear as the editors of Prohibition: A National Experiment, which 
is the September issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 


Vanderbilt University —McGraw-Hill Book Co. announce the publica- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquency by Walter C. Reckless, associate professor of 
sociology, Vanderbilt University, and Mapheus Smith, assistant professor 
of sociology, University of Kansas. 


University of Virginia.—Dr. G. W. Forster, professor of agricultural 
economics, North Carolina State College of Agriculture, and Mr. DeWees 
Runk, instructor in rural sociology, University of Wisconsin, offered 
graduate courses in agricultural economics and rural sociology in the 1932 
summer quarter of the University of Virginia. 
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Mr. J. E. Ward, instructor in rural social economics, spends next year 
on leave, pursuing graduate studies at Harvard University. 

Professor Wilson Gee has completed a volume on Research Barriers jy 
the South for the Social Science Research Council. The publication of his 
text on The Social Economics of Agriculture is announced by the Mag. 
millan Company. 


University of Wisconsin.—Professor J. H. Kolb, professor of rural so. 
ciology, college of agriculture, who has been on leave since February 1, 
1932, engaged in research on the President’s Commission for Rural Social 
Trends, has returned to resume his regular work of teaching and research, 
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A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work. By V. P. Rosinson. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1930. Pp. vi+ 
204. $2.50. 

In the development of social case work, as perhaps in the expanding 
concept of morality, progress has been achieved through securing the 
resolution of the difference between two poles of thought—the individual- 
istic and the environmental. There has always been one school which has 
relied upon differences in personality for the explanation of deviant be- 
havior and another which has emphasized the predominant importance 
of the social, economic, and political mediums in which development has 
taken place. In her book Miss Robinson goes nearly to the extreme of the 
personality hypothesis. When she quotes, without dissent, Havelock 
Ellis’ statement “now that the problem of religion has practically been 
settled, and that the problem of labor has at least been placed on a prac- 
tical foundation, the question of sex . . . . stands before the coming gen- 
erations as the chief problem of solution,” she definitely removes herself 
from the ranks of those who attempt to relate human behavior, or person- 
ality, to its social setting. Furthermore, her statement that psychology 
and not social science has spoken the last word upon social case work is 
confirmatory evidence of this allegiance. 

Apparently the same urge which is driving the “‘pure”’ sociologist to 
disclaim all interest in the social significance of his activities is felt by the 
purely psychological social worker. The same unwillingness to express a 
moral judgment, the same insistence that the application of an ethical 
standard vitiates its possessor’s accuracy in procedure, is found in this 
book as passionately proclaimed as elsewhere by the “‘pure’’ in the field 
of social theory. One cannot avoid the reflection that there may be some- 
thing decadent in the scientific procedures which postulate such a theory; 
that something wholesome, something which supplies motive and energy, 
has been refined out of the concepts of human beings and of human soci- 
ety which have developed both of these end results. The essential sig- 
nificance of social relations or of human personality lies in their survival 
value—what the biologists have no trouble in including in their disciplines 
under the term “‘fitness” to environment. ‘Does it work?” is the question 
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which presses first for answer. ‘How does it work?” when asked from the 
practical standpoint represents only a secondary technical interest, or, 
if theoretically propounded, only an abstract scientific curiosity, 

Avoidance of social implications in the tasks of social case work may 
have something of the qualities of a defense mechanism. The concepts of 
the social sciences are so elusive, the number of variables in a given sity. 
tion is so large, that the systematization of “classified data” from the 
field of the social sciences has not yet been of very considerable use to the 
practitioners of the art of social case work. On the other hand, the psy- 
chological and psychiatric concepts are more definite, and the number of 
variables in a given situation has been so reduced that a certain predicta. 
bility is within the compass of skilled case-workers. It is not a matter for 
wonder, therefore, that they have eagerly seized the tool so conveniently 
placed in their hands and have acquired facility in its use as well as con. 
fidence in its value, nor that they have ceased to look hopefully to the 
social sciences for aid. 

It is often but a short step from the position of satisfaction in the mas. 
tery of a technique to the conviction that there is value in no other dig 
cipline. Whether, in the case under discussion, this arises from lack of ac. 
quaintance with the field of the social sciences or from despair growing out 
of the elusiveness of its subject matter does not make a great deal of differ. 
ence. In the book under review there is no evidence of appreciation of 
skill in using social concepts. In such a situation the practitioner becomes 
a technician when he should be a professional; he operates with aspects 
and calls them complete entities. This is the perennial danger faced by 
all specialists; and even the practitioner in the established professions of 
law, medicine, or the church is often pursued and his work vitiated by this 
same nemesis. At these initial periods of social work, when the stage for 
its development is being set, it might have been better if its basic dis 
cipline instead of being dynamic psychology had been the philosophy of 
the Greeks, with its pursuit of the golden mean, its description of art and 
life in terms of relations, balances, moderation, rather than in terms ofa 
single aspect, however important, or, to use modern phraseology, efi- 
cient. For in art, in human relations, or in human behavior the wholeis 
more than the sum of its parts. 

Social case work cannot permit itself to be circumscribed in a single 
area of human nature. More than in the case of any other discipline in 
human relations, it must consider every aspect of the person and his set- 
ting, or it ceases to be real. If it fails to rectify this distorted emphasis, it 
will be replaced by some discipline which will perform this essential func 
tion in modern society. 
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In one of her examples, the author analyzes the experience and sequen- 
tial emotional conflicts leading to exhibitionism in an adolescent boy. 
Here the consideration ends. But social case work limited to such an ap- 
proach is scarcely more than an excursion into the curious. Social inter- 
vention in such a problem is justified not only because of the effect upon 
the boy, but also because of the effect upon the group of which he is a 
part and because of the effect in turn of the group reaction upon the boy. 
Social case work certainly must understand the boy and use all the refine- 
ments of technique available for dealing with him, but if in addition it 
does not consider the social significance of his act and bend its efforts to 
reshape him to an approved type of social conduct or, failing in that, see 
that he is placed where he will do less harm to himself and to society, then 
the process cannot be called social and some other practitioners will have 
to be educated to deal with such situations. 

The foregoing statement is not intended as a criticism of the psychi- 
atric or the psychoanalytic skills. Every particle of facility which they 
give to understanding human beings or to the establishment of good rela- 
tionships with them is an invaluable gift to social case work. Neither does 
it constitute an objection to the use of such skills by the social case-work- 
er. (In this connection, however, it would be interesting to know what a 
psychiatrist would say to the claim that the psychiatric social case-worker, 
as now trained, is capable of making independent diagnoses.) In the hands 
of expert technicians remarkable results have been achieved, and it is to 
be hoped that the time is not far distant when no social worker will be 
afforded professional recognition who is not well grounded in the psy- 
chological sciences and disciplines. It is meant to express, however, a 
criticism of the thesis that the whole of social case work is comprehended 
within the concept of relationship between client and case-worker. 

The book exhibits the qualities inherent in a positive statement of con- 
viction as compared with the attitude of the scholar whose conclusions 
are tentative and subject to change on the presentation of new evidence. 
The author seems to have found in the methodology of Rank an end to 
all searchings for method in social interaction. This leads to an uncom- 
promising form of statement, as well as a confidence in the comprehen- 
siveness of the formula which is in marked contrast to the tentative meth- 
odologies of most of the contemporary professions. 

Such a conviction releases a great amount of energy for the propagation 
of a faith and for a criticism of the faith of others, but it entails also cer- 
tain shortcomings. People are bound to differ as to the amount of new 
material in the so-called newer approach. That a great deal of it has been 
stated well and forcefully many years ago is quite obvious. But to the 
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author it would seem to be a new gospel, complete and perfect. The book 
exhibits the mysticism inherent in certain aspects of psychoanalysis jn 
that its concepts are based upon subjective experiences and meet certain 
subjective needs or resolve certain emotional conflicts previously unsatis. 
fied. Coming complete into the consciousness by meditation or by com. 
munication, they create a harmony out of previously discordant elements, 
To one who passes through it, such an experience is as valid as are phe. 
nomena apprehended through the physical senses; but it is valid only— 
well, for those to whom it is valid, that is, for those whose emotional ex. 
periences and habits of introspection have prepared them for its recep. 
tion. A creed is susceptible of no other demonstration. 

Readers of this book familiar with the philosophical systems of the last 
century will be struck with its use of the same curious method of treating 
opponents—the method, that is, of setting up men of straw for the pur- 
pose of knocking them down. One after another, Jung, Adler, Healy, 
Kenworthy, the Gestalt school, as well as the previous concepts in social 
case work, are described and then demolished with a phrase. The author 
could not have fallen into such a grave error had her judgment not been 
obsessed by a panacea—which apparently destroys even the sense of 
humor. 

The book is a sign of the times in the practice of case work. It should 
serve as a point of departure from which, salvaging all that is sound in the 
psychological approach, social case work itself will go forward into its op- 
portunity of functioning as a rectifier of relationships in a world of real 
men and women. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY F. J. Bruno 





The Family: Source Materials for the Study of Family and Personal- 
ity. By EDWARD ByRoN REUTER and JESSIE RIDGWAY RUNNER. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. x+615. 
$4.00. 

The Mothers: The Matriarchal Theory of Social Origins. By RoBERt 
BrIFFAULT. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 319. 

The Family. By F. MU.ier-Lyer. Translated by F. W. STELLA 
Browne. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. Pp. 406. $5.00. 
The Family in the Present Order: A Study of Needs of American 

Families. By RutH Linpquist. Chapel Hill: University of North 

Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. xiiit+241. $2.50. 

These four books on the family represent two widely divergent points of 
view, while at the same time demonstrating in this field a persistent trend 
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away from reform toward objective analysis. In points of view, the hon- 
ors are evenly divided between cultural history and the analysis of the 
contemporary family in America. 

The Family, by Reuter and Runner, is a source book of materials, de- 
signed primarily to be used as a textbook in colleges and universities. Each 
chapter begins with a short introductory section by the authors, in which 
an attempt is made to give a setting to the materials that follow. Some- 
times these introductory remarks are but perfunctory characterizations 
of the readings to follow; at other times they constitute carefully thought- 
out statements of theory. 

The materials in each chapter are systematically organized and have 
been drawn almost exclusively from the periodical literature. The greater 
proportion of the readings represent adaptations in which the authors have 
taken the liberty of eliminating “excess baggage” to the improvement of 
most if not all of them. The quality of the materials is, of course, uneven, 
as is customarily true of compilations of readings. This unevenness is com- 
pensated for, however, by the wide range of selection, which has included 
the writings of most of the outstanding students of the contemporary 
family. 

The chapter organization of the book seems to have been dictated at 
times by the nature of the materials available rather than by any co- 
ordinated system of thought or theory of the family. The result is that 
whereas some chapters follow each other naturally, forming a consistent 
sequence, others seem not to fit into the picture so well. One might ques- 
tion, for example, the virtue of including chapter viii, “Some Numerical 
Relations,” at all since so much of the chapter is filled with uninterrupted 
tables. On the other hand, the inclusion of a chapter on “Interpretations 
of Human Behavior’’ must have a salutary effect in reminding the reader 
that family life is but a piece of human behavior. This frank acceptance 
of the point of view of social psychology in certain chapters, but implied 
throughout the book, and a careful avoidance of moralizing makes of 
Reuter and Runner’s The Family one of the most useful textbooks avail- 
able. 

Briffault’s The Mothers represents a restatement of the matriarchal 
theory of social origins which constituted the main thesis of his earlier 
three-volume work of the same title. Following the precedent of Wester- 
marck and the school of English anthropologists, the author has utilized 
the comparative method, drawing his materials chiefly from the literature 
on primitive peoples. Briefly, his thesis is that the patriarchal form of 
social organization is a relatively recent development, having been pre- 
ceded by an earlier stage in which the family group consisted of a mother 
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and her offspring. This earlier type of family grouping the author traces 
to animal life in which the mother is the dominant figure, just as she is jn 
the earlier stages of human society. The male performs no function other 
than that of procreation and may or may not attach himself to the family 
group. 

In advancing the matriarchal theory of social origins, however, Brif- 
fault is in no wise attempting to reinstate the older theory of the matri. 
archate in which the principle of domination of the female was the central 
theme. The principle of domination, the author insists, while conspicuoys 
in the constitution of the patriarchal family, may or may not characterize 
the family in lower cultures. In fact, only in rare instances is there any. 
thing but equalitarian relations between the sexes until there has been 
some accumulation of wealth. It was not until society had reached the 
pastoral stage that men accumulated sufficient wealth to be able to buy 
off the services which in earlier stages they had been forced to give their 
wives’ relatives. Then the men were able to take these purchased wives 
to join their own families and the earlier matriarchal society began to 
give way to the patriarchal. 

Acceptance of Briffault’s thesis means, of course, the abandonment of 
Westermarck’s monogamous theory of human marriage. And yet the 
present-day advocates of polygamous unions will find little consolation in 
Briffault’s thesis, which attempts only to show the relationship between 
social conditions and social organization rather than deducing any bio- 
logical law. Neither will the feminists find anything in the book to justify 
any other attitude than one of equality between the sexes. 

The basic methodological error in Briffault’s study lies in his use of the 
so-called “comparative” method. His thesis is based upon his acceptance 
of the evolutionary principle in which present-day animals represent 
man’s prehuman background and “primitive” man fills in the gap be 
tween man’s animal origins and the period of written history. Briffault’s 
analysis stands or falls, accordingly, upon the strength of his assumption 
that “primitive” cultures represent universal stages through which man 
has progressed from the simple to the complex. It has been pointed out 
again and again by the American school of anthropologists that such a 
hypothesis is contrary both to the facts of cultural development and to 
the logical possibility that since the cultures in question are contemporary 
to modern culture they may represent specializations from the parent- 
trunk. What Briffault presents as a historical sequence is instead an 
evolutionary sequence deduced from an evolutionary hypothesis. 

The Family, by Miiller-Lyer, at the time of its publication in the orig- 
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inal German edition (1912) represented a more significant contribution 
than it does now. Its translation is justified chiefly by its significance for 
the history of methodology in the study of the family. 

The method of research used by Dr. Miiller-Lyer is what he calls the 
“phaseological method,” by which the history of human culture is di- 
vided into periods or phases. The materials used are those of “primitive 
peoples” and historical records. Comparisons of phases, according to the 
author, reveal trends that persist throughout all of them and so lead to 
the discovery of the direction of cultural development. Thus, like Brif- 
fault’s The Mothers, the method is “comparative,” though revealing a 
clearer demarcation of cultural stages. 

The treatment is evolutionary throughout upon the assumption that 
data concerning so-called “primitive peoples” may be arranged in an 
ascending order and fill in the gap between prehistory, in which man’s sex 
relations were promiscuous, and the relatively recent period of written 
history. From the development of the family out of the horde, the reader 
is taken through the phases of increasing family dominance, only to see 
this institution decline later in favor of the individual personality. Ac- 
cordingly, the validity of the entire discussion depends upon acceptance 
of the evolutionary hypothesis, the objections to which have already been 
pointed out in connection with Briffault’s The Mothers. 

Lindquist’s The Family in the Present Social Order is a report of research 
findings obtained through the use of questionnaires. It was written pri- 
marily as a guide to the needs of families at the present time for adminis- 
trators and teachers in the field of education for marriage and parenthood. 
The questionnaire used in the study was sent out in three sections to 
3,560 persons, the entire alumnae and honorary membership of two honor 
home-economics societies. Replies from 306 persons to all three parts 
were received and contributed the data analyzed. 

The common-sense nature of the findings may be indicated by a few 
generalizations culled at random. The most common sources of fatigue, 
worry, and friction to wives were found to be in connection with the care 
and training of children, though laundering was a close second in fatigue, 
and care of the house in worry and friction. No goal or achievement in 
family life was found to depend upon a single factor. The consumption de- 
mands upon the family tend to outrun the income regardless of the 
amount of total earnings. Seventy-seven per cent of the group felt a need 
for additional education in child-training, with psychology not far be- 
hind. Courses in nutrition and dietetics and food preparation were re- 
ported by the home-economics graduates as having been the most useful 
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to them in homemaking. The larger proportion of women found it possi. 
ble to carry on the same extra-household activities after marriage as be- 
fore, except that many more wished to continue in gainful occupations 
than were able to obtain positions. 

While the conclusions cited are far from indicating the range of find- 
ings, they show the general form. The replies to the questionnaire, there- 
fore, add little to a fundamental understanding of present-day family life, 
Furthermore, the presentation of findings is frequently marred by preach- 
ment and cant. In addition to an analysis of the replies, the book presents 
a description of the courses offered in several of the leading universities 
to students majoring in home economics and compares these with the 
further educational desires of homemakers. 

The best part of the book is to be found in the first and last chapters, 
which are not based upon the questionnaire results. The first chapter 
describes the changing form of the family under modern conditions, and 
the last chapter deals with the methods of family research. The superior 
quality of these two chapters in comparison with the research findings 
causes one to wonder if keen casual observation does not produce better 
results than the use of questionnaires in the form adopted in this study. 
This conclusion is all the more tantalizing as one recalls that only 9 per 
cent of all questionnaires were completely returned. What biases have 
entered into these returns it is impossible to say, yet it is quite possible 
that they are such as completely to invalidate the findings. 


ERNEST R. MOwRER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





La morale de la science. By ALBERT BAYET. Paris: Les Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1931. Pp. 139. 


France started the movement, headed by Durkheim, to free sociology 
from value judgments, or moral ideals. Now it begins to look as though 
France might lead a movement in the opposite direction. If one can judge 
present tendencies in French sociology by this little book of Professor 
Albert Bayet, professor of the history of moral ideas in the Sorbonne, it 
would seem as though some French social thinkers were trying to re- 
establish a close connection between sociology and ethics. 

In this book Professor Bayet discusses two theses: (1) that science is 
immoral; and (2) that science is not immoral but is amoral. He has no 
difficulty in refuting the first; but he says that both attitudes are equally 
harmful to science, and equally unjustified by either facts or logic. He 
says: 
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If one denies to science the right to offer us an ideal, one forbids it in reality 
every profound and serious effect upon that which is highest in human destiny. 
._. . . How can we believe in such a divorce between thought and action? Nas- 
cent sociology shows us morals always in process of transformation. Must we 
admit that the revolution which we call science can pass over this undulating 
material without leaving a trace? Everything affects ethics: environment, 
modes of living, economic conditions, art, religion, philosophy. Can we believe 
that science alone will remain without any effect? 


Professor Bayet’s solution of the problem is to find that all science, 
sociology included, is implicitly normative for human thinking and so for 
human life. We should strive, however, not to set up a science of morals, 
except as such a science is a mere branch of cultural anthropology; we 
should rather seek to discover the morality of science. This morality, 
Professor Bayet believes, is ‘equally capable of disciplining our lives and 
awakening our enthusiasms.” The morality of the future will, therefore, 
be founded upon science and especially upon the social sciences. 

The argument of the book is so closely knit and so cogent that the re- 
viewer would like to page Professor Howard Becker and other American 
sociologists who assert that sociology should have nothing to do with 
ethics and ask them to read this enlightened and enlightening book. 


CuHarLeEs A. ELLwoop 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 





The Sociology of Teaching. By WILLARD WALLER. New York: John 

Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1932. Pp. xiv+467. $3.50. 

The number of books appearing in the field of educational sociology in 
these depressing days indicates a genuine interest in this aspect of soci- 
ology among both students and teachers. This book represents a totally 
new emphasis, at least so far as the textbooks go. The author attempts to 
bring sociology to bear upon the problems of teaching in contrast with 
other authors of texts who have emphasized other aspects of education 
such as aims, curriculum, organization, administration, and supervision 
of education. The character of this book may best be indicated by the 
subjects of chapters, such as “The School as a Social Organism,” “The 
School and the Community: General,” “Teachers in the Community,” 
“The Fringes of the School,” “The Separate Culture of the School,” “The 
Four Wishes of the School,” “Crowd and Mob Psychology in the School,”’ 
“Primary Groups among School Children,” ‘“Teaching as Institutional- 
ized Leadership,” etc. The purpose of the author is: 
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1. To describe with all possible care and completeness the social life of human 
beings in and about the school. 


2. To analyze these descriptive materials (particularly from the standpoints 
of sociology and social psychology). 


3- To attempt to isolate causal mechanisms involved in those interactions of 
human beings having their locus in the institution of the school. 


For the first attempt of this kind, the author has accomplished an un- 
usually difficult task well and the book will no doubt counteract the one- 
sided emphasis of psychologists who have hitherto pre-empted the field 
in writing textbooks relating to the teaching process. In this respect the 
contribution of the author is noteworthy. 


E. GEORGE Payne 
New York UNIVERSITY 





Civic Sociology. By Epwarp ALSworTH Ross. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1932. Pp. vi+415. $1.80. 

Basal Social Science. By DAviD SNEDDEN and GENEVRA SNEDDEN, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. viiit+462. $1.40. 

Principles of Social Science. By THAMES Ross WILLIAMSON and 
Epcar Bruce WESLEY. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1932. Pp. 
xiii+561. $1.60. 

Social Problems. By EzrA THAYER TOWNE. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. xxiii+489. $1.68. 

Modern Social History of the United States. By JAMES J. REYNOLDS 
and Grace A. Taytor. New York: Noble & Noble, 1932. Pp. 
xii+379. $1.32. 

The American Citizen. By JoHN A. Lapp. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. x+303. 

Social Problems—a Sociology. By CHARLES A. ELLwoop. New York: 
American Book Co., 1932. Pp. 432. $2.00. 


Professor Ross’s book is a text for high-school Seniors. Like its first 
edition in 1925, it is divided into three parts, namely: ‘Trends in Ameri- 
can Society,”’ “Major Social Problems,” and “Major Civic Problems.” 
The book is written in a style so interesting that only the most artless 
teacher can succeed in making its reading irksome. It should aid mate- 
rially, not in preparing students for college sociology, but in making them 
intelligent and critical about the problems of their society. Pedagogical 
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devices have been given due attention, and there is an excellent Bibliog- 
raphy. 

eet Social Science, addressed likewise to high-school students (obvi- 
ously to the less mature), is distinctly not a book in social problems. The 
central and integrating concept is that of the group. The materials are or- 
ganized under four heads: “The Many Co-operating Groups,” “Mate- 
rials Available To Form Groups,” “How and Why Do Groups Form?” 
and “The Choices We Make in Forming Groups.’’ The merit of the book 
lies in its emphasis on the importance of association and in the excellence 
of its study helps. 

Principles of Social Science is another “problems” book for secondary- 
school readers. The major portion is devoted to a consideration of eco- 
nomic, social, and political questions. Under the heading of “General 
Problems” come discussions which, except for that given to “International 
Relations,” might have been distributed throughout the preceding sec- 
tions. A helpful Glossary and a fairly well-selected Bibliography are to be 
found in the Appendix, along with the constitution and the text of the 
covenant of the League of Nations. The book is, however, on the whole, 
pretty much the traditional statement. The reviewer yields to the temp- 
tation to quote from the chapter ‘‘Bases of Capitalism”: ‘The virtues of 
capitalism, most authorities believe, clearly outweigh its defects, and 
though some other system may eventually prove to have as great virtues 
with fewer defects, the burden of proof is upon those who advocate other sys- 
tems than capitalism’ (p. 105; italics the reviewer’s). In other instances, 
however, the pros and cons of moot problems are more fairly balanced. 

The purpose of Professor Towne’s book “‘is not to make original con- 
tributions .... but rather to collect the available material .... and 
arrange it in such form that it may be used advantageously as a basis for 
study in the [high-school] classroom.’”’ Student helps take the form of 
questions and a well-selected bibliography at the end of each chapter, as 
well as a suppiementary set of questions at the close of the book. Chapters 
are devoted to such important problems as “unemployment” and “pover- 
ty,” but one looks in vain for the treatment of such a vital problem as that 
of “housing.” 

The treatment of the materials in Modern Social History of the United 
States is topical rather than chronological. Chapters on immigration, the 
conquest of disease, the importance of inventions, problems incident to 
industrialism, constitutional changes, pan-American relations, the World 
War, and peace movements constitute the body of the book. Each chap- 
ter ends with a completion test and various types of student projects. This 
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book illustrates what the reviewer observes as significant improvements ip 
the technique of instruction in secondary-school social studies rather than 
in the criticalness of the materials presented. 

Professor Lapp’s book is designed for grammar-school children who at. 
tend Catholic parochial schools. Its organization is that usually found jn 
a civics text plus the parochial emphasis. 

Professor Ellwood’s earlier Sociology and Modern Social Problems, of 
which his present Social Problems—a Sociology is virtually a new edition, 
is too well known and too widely used to need elaboration here. The pres. 
ent statement incorporates the 1930 census data (so far as they are avail. 
able), brings all statistics down to date, and presents completely revised 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter. The family receives a major em. 
phasis. 

In the seven books reviewed, the community to which the student is 
introduced appears still to be that defined, on the whole, by the political 
boundaries of the United States. One wonders how soon textbook-writers 
in the high-school field will attempt to lift those boundary lines to include 
the larger world-community. 


EArt S. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Workbook in Sociology. By CLARENCE H. SCHETTLER and GEORGE 
E. Suupson. New York: American Book Co., 1931. Pp. 239 with 
accompanying tests. 


This workbook has been prepared by the authors for use on the junior- 
college and high-school level. It is designed primarily to accompany El- 
wood’s Sociology and Modern Social Problems, although it may be adapted 
to other elementary texts. Each assignment is accompanied by an outline 
exercise, references, and additional reading suggestions, a series of ques 
tions pertaining to the readings of the day, topics for class talks and dis 
cussions, and a series of projects involving written reports. One can al 
ways quarrel concerning the advisability of introducing some of the ques 
tions usually included for discussion in elementary courses such as those 
in which this book will be used: “Do you think monogamy will exist 100 
years from now?” or “Do you think men and women have equal abili- 
ties?” Even so, the workbook should serve a useful purpose, and it gives 
every indication of careful and thoughtful preparation. 


Matcoim M. WILLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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A Work Book in Educational Psychology. By Harvey C. LEHMAN 
and Stuart M. Stoxe. Athens, Ohio: Ohio University Book 
Store, 1931. Pp. 70. 

The chief motive in constructing the present workbook has been to 
apply psychology to the teaching of psychology, according to the authors’ 
statement. Actual life-situations, events, short-stories, and anecdotes, 
devised with great ingenuity and pedagogical skill, serve the student as 
an approach to the problems of educational psychology. The presenta- 
tion of a problem in form of an everyday happening, which is in reach of 
the student’s own experience, is followed by a battery of sagacious ques- 
tions and an excellently selected list of references pertaining to the special 
topic or unit in study. In this way the student finally is supposed to reach 
an understanding of the abstract principles of educational psychology. 

In addition to the usual units included in a course of educational 
psychology, the authors have provided units on individual differences, 
education of emotions, individual maladjustment, the problem of motiva- 
tion, and educational and vocational guidance. 

The present workbook seems well fitted to replace fossilized methods 
of teaching and certain sterile sections of the usual textbook and labora- 
tory course in educational psychology. There is the possibility, however, 
that the authors have gone a bit too far in psychologizing the teaching of 
psychology. Certainly some of the more intelligent of the prospective 
teachers, for whom the book is intended, will find the steadily recurring 
anecdotes and stories just as boresome as they formerly have found some 
of the lectures and textbooks to be dry. From the point of view of sys- 
tematic science one misses interrelation between the numerous units—a 
factor which stamps the work a mosaic rather than an organic whole. 
This, however, may not be a serious disadvantage since the workbook is 
intended to be supplementary to a systematic textbook in educational 
psychology. 

WILLIAM REITz 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Land Problems and Policies in the African Mandates of the British 
Commonwealth. By Nick P. MircHett, Jr. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University, 1931. Pp. xvi+155. 

This essay approaches the mandate system from the standpoint of the 
mandated areas rather than that of the League’s supervision. Further- 
more, the author limits his study to the African areas and to the single 
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problem of land administration. He is anxious to discover whether the 
abuses in regard to native land tenure frequently found in African colonie, 
have been eliminated in the areas under mandate and concludes that the 
policies supported by the Permanent Mandates Commission in recogniy. 
ing native land tenures and restricting alienations are sound and have on 
the whole been effective in practice. The book is written in popular style 
and does not attempt precision in legal terminology. 


QuINcy Wricut 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Immigrant Gifts to American Life: Some Experiments in A pprecia- 
tion of the Contributions of Our Foreign-born Citizens to American 
Culture. By ALLEN H. Eaton. New York: Russell Sage Founda. 
tion, 1932. Pp. 185. $3.00. 

The two movements—to deny and to appreciate the immigrant—haye 
run parallel for fifteen years. This is a well-printed and well-illustrated 
book describing exhibitions that have been held in various cities showing 
immigrant arts and crafts, and is a guidebook for those who plan other ex- 
hibitions. These exhibitions have been actuated by the subtle or open 
purpose to promote “‘Americanization,”’ but they have increased the self- 
respect of the exhibitors and demonstrated that the immigrants will per- 
manently and greatly enrich American culture In addition to the re 
sources of art that may be found in any immigrant community, a section 
is given to an account of the achievements of eminent artists from many 
lands whose works form a most important part of all American art. The 
treatment is sympathetic rather than critical, and does not aim to present 
anything but the single range of “gifts’”’ that can be presented to the eye, 
but this is impressive. 


HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 
OBERLIN, OHIO 





Social Aims in a Changing World. By WALTER G. BEAcH. Palo 
Alto: Stanford University Press, 1932. Pp. ix+165. $1.75. 


This is a small book of essays around the theme, the building or re 
building of community spirit in the modern world. Older community life 
based on organic, personal relationships is disappearing in favor of me 
chanical relationships among men. The older moral unities are being tom 
to pieces without the construction of new ones. Our basic problem is to 
re-create the oneness of community life, and this involves a change of en 
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phasis from personal privilege to personal obligation; the issue is ulti- 
mately moral. 

The author sees in the growing power of society to direct its own life 
some hope that the mechanistic victory in social relationships is tem- 
porary. Sociological research must not have as its goal the sheer pursuit 
of knowledge but must formulate its projects in view of the changing so- 
cial aims suitable to a changing world. A number of chapters on specific 
social problems illustrate the general argument that new means of social 
integration are needed today, and that they must be sought through a 
positive education which emphasizes the significance of co-operative life, 
leads to recognized social activities, and rouses the emotions as well as the 
understanding. Religion has always been one of the chief agencies holding 
society together and can be helpful in filling this need. 

The few pages which touch upon the problem of determinism in social 
relationships, whether or not man is the plaything of forces beyond his 
own control, and whether or not the striving for rational guidance of his 
own social destinies is therefore futile, hardly can be said to grapple with 
the issue. 


EUGENE STALEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





American Minority Peoples: A Study in Racial and Cultural Con- 
flicts in the United States. By DONALD Younc. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1932. Pp. xv+621. $3.50. 


The present volume undertakes a broad survey of the history and 
present status of the minor race and culture groups in the population of 
the United States. Its point of departure is the assumption that “the 
problems and principles of race relations are remarkably similar, regard- 
less of what groups are involved; and that only by an integrated study of 
all minority peoples in the United States can a real understanding and 
sociological analysis of the involved social phenomena be achieved.” The 
initial chapter on racial prejudices further clarifies the author’s point of 
view, which is carried through the following chapters treating in general 
detail of the immigrant, the Negro, and the Indian in their economic, le- 
gal, political, educational, and other relations. Important chapters deal 
with segregation, leisure time, health, miscegenation, and other facts and 
conditions. The chief space is given to the Negro, and the discussion 
throughout is on the level of concrete historic phenomena. The point of 
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view is liberal and enlightened and the book is an informative and useful 
survey. 
E. B. REuteR 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 





Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards. By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. xix+256. $2.50, 


This essay in comparative psychology, as the author explains quite 
clearly at the outset, is no “scientific”’ work based on statistics and a com- 
parative study of “‘facts.’”’ It is, rather, an attempt to utilize the method 
of the “living witness” for the purposes of knowledge and, accordingly, is 
based upon first-hand understanding and intuition. Thus forewarned, the 
student of psychology steeped in the jargon of his own subject may either 
choose to challenge the basic assumptions of the analysis or, perchance, 
gloss over these assumptions and wander with the author into fertile fields 
of observation distinguished by penetrating insight and the lilt of the 
written line. 

The plan of treatment in this study divides itself into two parts, the 
first of which may be described as psychological, the second as sociologi- 
cal. The first deals with national character in terms of its constituent ele- 
ments; the second discusses the particular institutional results—English, 
French, and Spanish—of the interaction between nature and nurture, 
Professor Madariaga begins with the general hypothesis that “the psy- 
chological centre of gravity of each of our three peoples is placed respec- 
tively: for the English people, in the body-will; for the French people, in 
the intellect; for the Spanish people, in the soul.”” And the natural reac- 
tion toward life in each of these people is, respectively, action, thought, 
and passion. One is reminded, in a measure, of the broad distinctions laid 
down in Plato’s Republic. But if the reader will but pass gentle judgment 
upon the “metaphysics” of this study, he will be rewarded by a diagnosis 
of customs and institutions which only a mind deeply aware of the finer 
points involved in the development of these national cultures would be 
capable of making. To understand the full implication of “Eton and Ox- 
ford” is a task which few Englishmen undertake and fewer foreign ob- 
servors are able to comprehend. 

It is to be regretted that this essay, based as it is upon lectures delivered 
at the Geneva School of International Studies, and covering such a wide 
field, should have been subjected to the exigencies of brevity. Pertinent 
questions of methodology, undoubtedly, will be raised in the minds of 
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students of international psychology; but it would be unfortunate if the 
value and importance of “unorganized” and “unscientific” research in the 
field should remain unappreciated. 


S. McKEE RosEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Le choc des patriotismes: Les sentiments collectifs et la morale entre 
nations. By EDMOND Privat. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1931. Pp. 179. 


This compact essay concerns the way in which effective standards of 
international conduct change. It is imbued with a humanitarian idealism 
which (even the devotees of colorless “objectivity” must see) is one source 
of the acuteness and realism of its observation and reasoning. It is based 
on the conception that a principal mechanism of social life is the capacity 
to understand how others conceive themselves, their needs, and their 
réles. The main thesis of the work is that the conduct of nations can be 
based upon habits and sentiments of sympathetic understanding of one 
another, and that without this basis of national conduct the continuation 
of violent conflict and of an archaic national morality is guaranteed. The 
essay is not confined to preaching this gospel, but is devoted to studying 
the ways in which collective sentiments and habits undergo change; this 
study rests upon a broad basis of socio-psychological wisdom and abounds 
in vivid, concrete illustrations. 

The author served the League of Nations during four sessions of the 
assembly as expert on certain European nationality conflicts and is now 
chargé de cours at the University of Geneva. His style is terse and pungent, 
sometimes figurative and epigrammatic, always compelling interest. While 
this work is more popular than profound, it is penetrating, suggestive, and 
far from superficial. It deserves an English translation and a wide Ameri- 
can audience. 

Dramatic incidents are selected from recent international history to 
illustrate various phases of the conflict between opposing moralities which 
confront each other, contesting for jurisdiction over international con- 
duct: between the nationalistic cult of pride (or “honor’’) supported by 
violence and the religion of humanity, mutual understanding, and pride 
in reasonableness and foresight. No prophecy is made of the immediate, 
or even eventual, unqualified triumph of one over the other; the sources 
of each in past experience and older cults are outlined, and the tendencies 
of current experience are concisely summarized. 

An excellent feature is the account given of the relations of class con- 
sciousness and national consciousness. 
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The pages on the League of Nations are particularly intimate. Withg 
keen sense of the urgency of more perfect international organization, the 
author combines a well-poised realism in his view of the situation as it js, 
Briefly and with color M. Privat sets forth actual accomplishments of the 
League and some effects of its existence, as well as its weaknesses: the 
development of a tradition at Geneva, promoting conciliation; the am. 
biguous position of a delegate, before international sentiment at Geneva, 
and before his own nation; the inevitable hypocrisy in professions of inter. 
national good will, which does not, however, extinguish the zeal of the 
apostles or arrest the dissemination of the ideal. 

HARMON Hayes 


Curcaco, ILLINOIS 





Caribbean Backgrounds and Prospects. By CHESTER LLOYD Jones, 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. Pp. viiit+354. $4.00. 

In recent decades, and in particular since the World War, Americans 
have shown a sustained and growing interest in the Caribbean. This in- 
terest is due primarily to our closer political relations with the region 
named, and to the heavy investments of American capital that have been 
made there during late years. According to most estimates, American 
investments in Caribbean lands in 1928 totaled approximately $1,300,- 
000,000, or almost ten times the amount of such holdings in 19009, less 
than twenty years before. 

The explanation of the amazing expansion pcinted out above is to be 
found in large measure in a recent volume by Chester Lloyd Jones. Ten 
years ago the author set forth the political interests of the United States 
in the Caribbean in an authoritative study entitled Caribbean Interests 
of the United States. He now duplicates his earlier service by providing 
an equally valuable volume outlining the economic and social factors 
that have influenced the development of the region. 

In the book under consideration Professor Jones first sketches the 
historical background of the Caribbean countries and the racial composi- 
tion of the inhabitants. He then describes the progress that has been 
made in recent years and indicates the developments that may be ex- 
pected in coming years in health and education. In the third place he 
discusses the basal industries of the region—the production of sugar, 
coffee, tropical fruits, and petroleum—and sets forth the prospects for 
future diversification of products. Caribbean commerce and in particu- 
lar the trade with the United States are then described. Finally, he dis- 
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cusses public loans and investments, terminating the study with a some- 
what optimistic survey of the prospects for the future development of 
the Caribbean countries. 

Measured by both the scope and the quality of its contents, the volume, 
as the publishers claim, is “an indispensable handbook” for anyone in- 
terested in the economic aspects of the American Mediterranean. 


Howarp C. Hiri 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Problems of the German-American Claims Commission. By WILHELM 
KrEssELBACH. Translated by Epwin H. ZreypDEL. Washington: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1930. Pp. 135. 
$1.50. 

This study, by the German commissioner on the arbitral tribunal, 
which has been awarded the largest total sum of any international arbitral 
tribunal in history, is of sociological interest in indicating the difference in 
legal approach between jurists brought up in the German and in the 
Anglo-Saxon legal traditions. The author is also anxious to point out that 
the substantive law upon which the tribunal required Germany to in- 
demnify American citizens for losses suffered during the war was not de- 
rived from general principles of international law but from provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles incorporated by reference in the Treaty of Berlin 
which made peace between Germany and the United States. Thus cau- 
tion should be exercised in using these awards as precedents. On certain 
matters, however, such as the determination of the nationality of claim- 
ants and the estimating of the losses which they had suffered, general 
principles were utilized. Most of the book consists of the technical dis- 
cussion of these more general legal questions. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Language and Languages: An Introduction to Linguistics. By Wi- 
LIAM L. GRAFF. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xlvi+ 
487. $4.00. 

This is, on the whole, a comprehensive and well-written textbook on 
the science of language. There is little that will be new to the professional 
linguist in the material presented; Professor Graff’s work differs from 
those already extant chiefly in the amount of space devoted to phonetics 
and the problem of meaning in language. These two subjects are fully 
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discussed and form a very useful part of the book. His treatment of the 
problems of the word and sentence and that of categorizing in language ig 
concise and reasonable though not as clear as Sapir’s treatment of the 
same subject. 

Dr. Graff offers us no new classification of language according to struc. 
ture; in fact, he puts himself on record as being skeptical of structural clas. 
sifications chiefly, it appears, because language may vary in form and that, 
as he sees it, no such classification has succeeded in adequately allowing 
for such variations. Then, too, the criteria advanced by those who would 
classify language structurally—such as agglutination, inflection, fusion, 
etc.—are by no means sufficiently definitive; i.e., a language may have al] 
three of these techniques. All these things are quite true, of course, but 
this merely makes structural classification more difficult, not impossible, 
And it cannot be denied, as Professor Graff himself admits, that formal 
classifications have been of value in the past and are likely to become more 
valuable as they become more definitive. Strangely enough, Professor 
Graff does not review Sapir’s structural classification of language which 
some regard as the best so far advanced. 

In the last part of the book, the author has included a list of the lin- 
guistic stocks of the world and characterized each. The Indo-European 
family is best described, the others are characterized only briefly and, in 
some cases—particularly in the case of the American Indian languages— 
. rather inaccurately. A map is appended showing the present distribution 
5 of linguistic stocks. Here, too, the American Indian groups are badly 
| represented; neither their present distribution nor their former distri- 
bution can be inferred from the map. There is a very good Bibliography. 













































































Harry Holjer 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 









Contributions to the History of Science. By L. C. KArPrinsK1 and J. G. 
Winter. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1930. Pp. xi+283. 


It is not possible, in a brief notice, to do more than indicate the con- 
tents of this volume. It contains two documents of considerable interest 
to students of the history of science. Mr. Karpinski’s portion of the vol- 
ume contains (a) Robert of Chester’s Latin version of Al Khowarizmi’s 
treatise on algebra, Liber algebrae et almucabola, (b) an English version of 
the same, (c) eight introductory essays stating the significance of Al Kho- 
warizmi’s treatise in the history of mathematics and describing the manv- 
script upon which the text is based. These historical essays can be read 
with profit by anyone interested in that period of the history of the sub- 
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ject. Mr. Winter’s portion of the book contains a translation of Nicolaus 
Steno’s Prodromus and four introductory chapters on the life and work of 
that early “geologist.”” The book is splendidly illustrated with eleven 
plates. It reminds one somewhat of Dr. Singer’s earlier Studies in the 
History and Method of Science, but its appeal, even among students of 
science history, is considerably restricted, owing to its more specialized 


subject matter. 


ALBUREY CASTELL 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





The Wisdom of the Body. By WALTER B. CANNON. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., 1932. Pp. xv+312. 


A superior distillate, for the educated layman, of modern investigations 
of the complex chemical and physical factors at work in the body of man 
and other animals, by a master in this field. In the healthy adult man 
these diverse forces lead to a dynamic equilibrium or relatively steady 
state (e.g., the blood pressure, blood volume, heart rate, body size, body 
weight, etc.), called by Dr. Cannon “homeostasis.” The analysis of home- 
ostasis is the central theme, rendered somewhat anthropomorphic by a 
title borrowed from the late Professor Starling. The volume, as a whole, 
is a model in accuracy and lucidity. But the final chapter (“Relation of 
Biological to Social Homeostasis’) is an anticlimax, an excursion into 
sociological speculation. Argument by analogy may have some merit, if 
the conclusions lead to experimental tests; otherwise it appears to the re- 
viewer an infantile pastime if not a nod. This danger of nodding, even on 
the part of our ablest scientists, when talking too persistently to laymen, 
crops out but seldom in the scientific chapters of this book. But the head- 
ing of the Bibliography list is so worded as to make the reader think that 
all the discoveries and generalizations in physiology of the last hundred 
years have been made in the author’s laboratory in Boston. This is a 
nod, completely contradicted by the scientific ~’ apters. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Medicine and the State: The Relation between the Private and Official 
Practice of Medicine with Special Reference to Public Health. By 
ARTHUR NEWSHOLME. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1932. Pp. 
300. 

Considering the number of books and periodicals published on medical 
subjects in England and America, literature in these countries has had 
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singularly few examples of volumes dealing with the public aspects of 
medicine. Books by Sir William Osler, W. W. Keen, Richard C, 

and others have been widely read by other than physicians, but these haye 
dealt with personal rather than public relationships. In this county 
medical scientists and practitioners alike appear to have been absorbed 
in the study and care of disease and to have failed to investigate, or tp 
express themselves upon, the economic facts and the problems of socigj 
organization upon which the actual application of medical knowledge to 
the service of human beings largely depends. Some books on public health 
in this country have touched the subject on certain sides, and in E 
may be mentioned Dr. W. A. Brend’s notable volume, Health and the Stay 
(published in 1917). 

Sir Arthur Newsholme’s recent series of “International Studies,” re. 
viewing social and economic aspects of medicine in European countries, 
has been a needed addition to the scanty literature on this subject in Eng. 
lish. The fourth volume of this series represents Sir Arthur’s interpreta 
tion of medicine as it functions, or should function, in the modern world, 
This, like the three preceding volumes, is the result of studies undertaken 
by the author at the request of the Milbank Memorial Fund. Bringing 
together in brief compass a wide range of facts and presenting also the 
mature opinions of a personage of authority and experience, this volume 
should, and undoubtedly will, command a wide range of readers and sub- 
stantial influence on both sides of the Atlantic. The author is chiefly con- 
cerned with the problem of payment for medical care, with which sickness 
insurance systems and tax-supported plans for hospital care or other 
forms of medical service have primarily dealt. He appreciates also, though 
this point is subordinated in his discussion, that the technological develop- 
ment of medicine with its high degree of specialization and the increasing 
dependence of the physician upon equipment and technical personnel 
compels changes in the organization of medical practice itself. Sir Arthur 
recognizes this when he says, “If the family is to continue to be the unit 
of medical practice, then a team of medical practitioners and not an ise 
lated practitioner should be the unit on the medical side”’ (p. 78). 

No one recognizes more fully than he the need of extending preventive 
methods as the most humane measure for relieving suffering and disabil 
ity and as the most economic measure for reducing their costs. He is not 
in favor of administering general medical services by government, and 
this volume, as well as his preceding books, makes clear the fallacy, too 
widely disseminated among the medical profession in America, that for- 
eign sickness-insurance systems are “state medicine.” Group methods d 
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paying for medical care rather than the traditional payment by individu- 
als at the time sickness befalls must be the primary economic basis for 
dealing with the uncertain and unpredictable costs of illness, or, as he 
puts it (p. 58): “The problem of medical care has ceased to be one that 
can be solved by direct family payments and has become one of determin- 
ing the best method for securing satisfactory medical care, when needed, 
by provident measures, supplemented perhaps by communal aid [taxes].” 

The problems of determining the best methods (for obviously there is 
no one best method) are succinctly discussed in this book from the point 
of view of both the public and the professions involved. While the ap- 
proach is that of the physician, sociological and economic factors are 
largely recognized. The importance of competent public administration 
in any matter affecting the sensitive relationships between physicians and 
patients is emphasized as one would expect from this author, and carries 
its warning to Americans who would suddenly place upon administrative 
bodies in this country demands which few are prepared to meet. 


MIcHAEL M. Davis 
Jutrus ROSENWALD FuND 





The Physician of the Dance of Death: A Historical Study of the Evolu- 
tion of the Dance of Death Mythus in Art. By ALFRED Scott WaAR- 
THIN. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1931. Pp. xvi+142. 
$7.50. 

A bit of dramatic irony is connected with this review. Soon after re- 
ceiving the volume the reviewer wrote the author, and received a formal 
notice of his death. 

The volume, which approaches the curiosa of the bibliophile catalogues, 
represents a hobby of a famous specialist of the University of Michigan 
staff. It consists of illustrated and scholarly descriptions with some ana- 
lytic commentary on the changing attitudes toward death evidenced in 
the artists’ “definitions of the situation.’ While there is no evidence of 
oral tradition associated with this art pattern, the word “mythus” is not 
overstretched in describing it. Its gradual modification as it is imitated 
through several cultural epochs has much in common with other folk lore 
and legend. 

The origins are unknown, probably French, though France contributed 
little to its development. In its earliest form the dance of death was a 
didactic religious device for social control. Representations of the dead, 
however, gradually become representations of death. During the Renais- 
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sance, like many other theological art forms, the episodes became human. 
ized, sophisticated, and extrovertive. The interest shifts to life before 

death. The pictures become satiric of realistic situations, philosophic 

rather than moralistic and fatalistic. After the Renaissance the pictures 

break away increasingly from the pattern in which each caste is portrayed 

so typically as to indicate the universal equalization of death; individual- 

ism shows itself in the variety of new death situations portrayed, and each 

picture is likely to show unusual individual deaths rather than symbols of 

typical lives. 

German artists seem to have made most use of the motif. Its develop. 
ment reaches its height with Holbein and Diirer, though Alfred Retheland 
Percy Smith have made notable use of the theme. Conspicuous omissions 
are William Blake’s series illustrating Blair’s “The Grave’’; the famous 
“Der Arzt” in deadly tournament with Death; Daniel C. French’s “Death 
and the Young Sculptor’’; and A. Gallin-Kalbela’s ‘““The River Tuonela.” 
Dr. Morris Fishbein has called my attention to the surprising omission of 
any mention of such material as is contained in Gugen Hollinder’s Die 
Medizin in der klassischen Malerei and Die Karikatur und Satire in der 
Medizin. 

An interesting sociological aspect of the sequence of characters in the 
dance is the réle and status assigned at successive epochs to the several 
occupations. During the Reformation the prince is threatened by a 
peasant death, and the malpractices of popes and priests are bitterly por- 
trayed. 

Warthin has traced the physician from his earliest position in the 
dance, low in the social scale, to the latest, where, if portrayed at all, he 
is shown as respected and dignified. The popular distrust of medieval 
quackery was apparently closely related to both witch-baiting and priest- 
baiting. The physician of the Renaissance is more dignified, scholarly, 
well to do, benevolent. In the English versions the physician is burlesqued 
as coarse and commercial. The arsenal of drugs and paraphernalia has in- 
creased, but there is no evidence of improved skill or knowledge. Modern 
science has either crowded out the physician from these pictures or shows 
him as the beloved or militant defender of life. The gruesome, horrific, 
and catastrophic aspects of the World War brought a recrudescence of this 
art form, though no longer following the conventional sequence. The 
“modern” conception of death as release, oblivion, or mystery, is increas- 
ingly portrayed, and the attitude toward death becomes one of resigna- 
tion, bravery, indifference, or control. 

Tuomas D. ELIoT 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Laboring and Dependent Classes in Colonial America, 1607-1783. By 
Marcus W. JERNEGAN. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931. Pp. xiiit+256. $3.00. 

In spite of the great attention which labor economists have given to 
the study of American labor history, our information, especially about the 
colonial period, is still very meager indeed. The History of Labor in the 
United States, by Professor Commons and his associates, is not at all what 
its title implies, being much more a history of labor organizations than a 
history of labor. Professor Ware, who has been going over the field again 
with great skill and competence, does not begin his work until well after 
the colonial period is ended. Hence these essays by Professor Jernegan, 
which have appeared over a number of years in various journals and are 
now brought together as No. 17 of the “Social Service Monographs” of the 
University of Chicago, form a very important contribution to the litera- 
ture on American labor history. The essays are grouped into four parts 
and deal respectively with ‘““Negro Slavery and the Indentured Servant,” 
“Education in New England,” “Education in the South,” and ‘“‘Poor Re- 
lief in Both New England and Virginia.” 

The first group of essays is devoted to an account of the economic de- 
velopment, primarily non-agricultural, of Virginia and of the réle played 
by the indentured servant, and more especially by the Negro slave. 
Though this development was characterized by a substantial division of 
labor and good-sized establishments, it is not to be confused with the 
modern factory type of production. Typically the large establishments 
were large workshops—similar to those of Greece and Rome—which de- 
veloped on the plantations or as independent enterprises. The former pro- 
vided primarily for the needs of the plantations, though in many cases 
some products were made for distant markets. The workshops which were 
independent of the plantations produced primarily for the market—near 
and distant. In both types of establishments slave labor was of course of 
capital importance, and while the interest of the owners in the religious 
training of the slaves was very thin, great pains must have been taken in 
their industrial training. This is evident from the many skilled occupa- 
tions followed by Negro slaves and their enhanced value as artisans over 
their value as agricultural workers. Generally, of course, the slaves were 
employed in the workshops of their owners, though there are records of 
the hiring-out of slaves by their owners. 

The most interesting section of the book is that dealing with the de- 
velopment of education in New England. As the result of an overempha- 
sis of the formal aspects of education, it has become customary to date our 
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system of public education to the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
Actually the New England towns advanced our educational system a good 
deal along its present lines. At least two of the principles of our existing 
educational institution were formulated in the seventeenth century, Of 
these, compulsory education came first, and the chief landmark is the 
Massachusetts Act of 1642 which recognized the responsibility of the 
state to see that parents and masters educated their children and appren. 
tices. Town schools, often supported by taxation, came soon after, and 
again it was Massachusetts which first compelled its towns to establish 
public schools. The New England colonies were in a most fortunate posi- 
tion to advance the cause of education. The settlements were concen. 
trated, and the central government had substantial powers. Even more 
significant was the presence of an educated clergy and an intense religious 
background. From the point of view of the current antagonism to the 
“frills” of education it is interesting to note that education in New Eng- 
land meant more than mere book learning. The close connection between 
church and state led to an emphasis on religious training. The scarcity of 
skilled labor and the Puritan disdain of idleness led to an emphasis on 
industrial training. 

Though there were substantial differences in the extent of educational 
legislation and enforcement in the various New England colonies, there 
was more of both in all the colonies, with the possible exception of Rhode 
Island, than in the southern colonies. In the latter colonies the favorable 
factors were missing. Only the need for trained labor existed, and con- 
sequently what educational development took place was confined to or- 
phans, illegitimate and poor children, with an emphasis on industrial 
training. But even in the New England colonies there was retrogression 
during the eighteenth century. After 1692 the laws passed dealt primarily 
with poor children, and the emphasis was shifted to vocational training 
though the beginning had been in the direction of a more general educa- 
tion for all children. 

In the case of poor-relief again it was in New England that more was 
accomplished though the need was probably greater in the southern col- 
onies. But even in the former there is very little that is new to one ac- 
quainted with poor-relief practices in England. There was the same at- 
tempt to keep out undesirable settlers, and the same combination of pun- 
ishment and relief. What seems new was the prevalent practice, no doubt 
the result of small-town neighborliness, of placing the needy in private 
homes. 

Though it is most desirable that historians should attempt some gen- 
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eralization of their historical material, Professor Jernegan’s generaliza- 
tions are not nearly so fortunate as his historical details. On the one hand 
the practice of writing an introductory section to each part has led to a 
great deal of duplication. But more important is the fact that the gen- 
eralizations are either vague, as when any particular institution is said 
to be the result of religious, economic, social, political, etc., factors, or 
else quite dubious, as when wages are said to have remained constant in 
England between 1500 and 1600 while food prices increased fourfold, or 
that the industrial development was the result of a growth of population. 


AARON DIRECTOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Southern Urban Negro as a Consumer. By Paut K. Epwarps. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. Pp. 323. $5.00. 


In a culture such as ours in which social groups are to an extraordinary 
degree consuming groups with status dependent upon the evidences we 
show of power to spend, analyses of cultural emphases as measured by 
spending emphases are of first-rate significance. This book is a ground- 
breaking study of this money aspect of urban Negro living. To be sure, 
Professor Edwards is a professor of economics and is accordingly more 
interested in the merchandising aspects of his problem than he is in view- 
ing it under the sorts of categories that a student of cultural movements 
might employ. His volume consists mainly of specific data, gathered 
through various small sampling studies utilizing simple techniques, on 
such problems as Negro purchasing power, qualities of merchandise 
bought, use of credit, brand consciousness, response to advertising, etc. 
Nevertheless, the very fact that the Negro consumer is in a sense set 
apart in our cultural system forces into consideration, even in a predomi- 
nantly merchandising study, material which students of merchandising 
frequently take for granted. The volume accordingly contains much in- 
cidental fertile suggestion for students of culture interested in such mat- 
ters as the processes of diffusion of culture traits to a special, somewhat 
segregated sub-group within a larger dominant group; the bases of preju- 
dice and group solidarity; types of contact with white channels of habit 
formation such as magazines; and the relatively greater organization of 
southern Negro life than of that of urban Negro and white life in the 
North around non-commercial, traditional forms of leisure. 


RosBeErtT S. Lynp 
CotumB1A UNIVERSITY 
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The British System of Social Insurance: History and Description. By 
Percy CoHEN. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932, Pp, 
278. $3.50. 

The author has prepared a useful manual of Great Britain’s compre. 
hensive system of social insurance with its governmental regulation of jn. 
dustrial life insurance and with its provision under governmental auspices 
of insurance against the hazards of sickness, unemployment, widowhood, 
orphanhood, old age, and industrial accident. For each of these forms of 
social insurance the author gives a chronological account of the events and 
changes affecting that legislation and a summary of the provisions of the 
law in force today. 

In the case of unemployment insurance, which occupies a third of the 
book, the résumé of the events of the last two years is particularly valu. 
able, for it is the most complete of the secondary accounts. It reviews the 
recommendations of recent investigating commissions and the subsequent 
changes in legislation, including those made in the autumn of 1931. At 
times, the informed reader is suspicious of political bias, as when the au- 
thor refers to unemployment insurance as “devastating to the state’s fi- 
nances” without any attempt to be explicit. If he has in mind the part 
which unemployment insurance has played in national finance, his dis- 
cussion does not refer in any way to such other complicating factors as the 
decreased yield of taxation, the loss in income due to the suspension of 
war payments under the Hoover moratorium, and the decision to stop 
borrowing to meet the deficits of both the unemployment insurance and 
the road funds. If, on the other hand, he has in mind the effect on Brit- 
ain’s foreign credit of the heavy borrowings in 1930-31 for unemployment 
insurance, he fails to mention the “‘devastating” effect of Britain’s ad- 
verse balance of trade, her heavy borrowings, and the effect of the Austri- 
an and German collapse upon Britain’s extensive commitments in those 
two countries. 

While the account of the earlier changes is useful as one of the few 
statements outside of official documents, it is unevenly done and lacks a 
sense of the relative importance of the various amendments. 

The summary of the provisions of the unemployment-insurance acts is 
accurate, on the whole, and up-to-date. Here one can find the new rates of 
contributions and of benefits and the new provisions for transitional pay- 
ments made under orders in council issued last October. Because of its 
interpretation of the law, it is of greater assistance than the official sum- 
mary of the unemployment-insurance acts, while it is a briefer statement 
than Emmerson and Lascelles’ well-known Guide to the Unemployment In- 
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surance Acts. The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the publishers 
of this for permission to quote from the umpire’s decisions as there given, 
but a comparison indicates that the indebtedness both to this and to the 
oficial summary is very great indeed. 
Oca S. HALsEY 
New York City 





Calvin and Calvinism. By BENJAMIN BRECKINRIDGE WARFIELD. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. v+428. 


This book is the fifth volume of the collected articles by Dr. Warfield, 
late professor at the Princeton Theologica! Seminary. Here are the titles, 
with original dates of publication: “John Calvin, the Man and His Work” 
(1909); “Calvin’s Knowledge of the Doctrine of God” (1909); “‘Calvin’s 
Doctrine of God” (1909); “‘Calvin’s Doctrine of the Trinity” (1909); 
“Calvin’s Doctrine of the Creation”’ (1915); “Calvinism” (1908); “On the 
Literary History of Calvin’s Institute” (1909). 

Although more than twenty years have passed since these essays were 
written, they are by no means out of date. Although their author thor- 
oughly identified himself with the theology of his hero, his sound scholar- 
ship prevented him from writing with bias. It may perhaps be said that 
his closeness to Calvin’s mind enabled him to offer an unusually good his- 
torical interpretation. His own theological taste made him appreciate 
primarily the doctrinal aspects of Calvin’s work. Therefore, even the 
biographical essay, as well as the general article on Calvinism, are mainly 
devoted to the reformer’s thought. The work of the editors is faultless, 
but there is no Index. 


W. Pauck 
CutcaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





Cultural Changes in the Church of the Brethren. By FREDERICK DEN- 
TON Dove. Elgin, Ill.: Brethren Publishing House, 1932. Pp. 
256. $2.00. 


This sect originated in Germany in 1708. Scarcely a decade later they 
located among other German people in Pennsylvania. For fifty years they 
preserved a large part of their European culture. The Revolutionary War 
brought them in direct conflict with their colonial government. They re- 
fused to take the legal oath and bear arms. The dispersion which followed 
brought them many new social contacts outside the sect. These contacts 
determined the extent and direction of their cultural changes. 
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The author bases many of his conclusions on the decisions of the gov. 
erning body, the annual conference. The decisions of this group from year 
to year on such questions as type of dress, war and peace, participation in 
“wordly”’ amusements, is considered as a fair index to the general trend 
of the entire sect. 


Forrest L. WELLER 
Curcaco, ILLINoIs 





Catholic Journalism: A Study of Its Development in the United States, 
1789-1930. By APOLLINARIS W. BAUMGARTNER. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. xvi+113. $1.50. 


The religious press, like the immigrant press, the Negro press, and the 
journalistic expressions of other groups and classes, presents ideal go- 
ciological material but has remained relatively unexploited. No doubt 
one reason for this is the lack of comprehensive historical studies of relj- 
gious journalism. The only available accounts of Catholic journalism in 
this country have been such fragments as Foik’s “Pioneer Catholic Jour. 
nalism in the United States,” published in the Catholic Historical Review, 
and Meehan’s article on ‘“The Catholic Press” in McGuire’s Catholic 
Builders of America. 

While the present study, a thesis submitted to the Columbia Univer. 
sity school of journalism, helps to fill the historical breach, it does little 
to reveal the aims, motives, or functions of the Catholic press, past and 
present. Facts concerning the foundings, changes in ownership, mergers, 
and demise of Catholic journals from their first appearance to the present 
are carefully recorded, but with a minimum of critical interpretation, 
One never feels that one has learned what the papers of a particular 
period were like, or what they were trying to do, or how they were dis- 
tinguished from those of other periods. 

Circulation figures are given only for the year 1930. The materials 
would be far more useful had circulation data been presented where 
available. Even though such data for early journals are somewhat in- 
accurate, they afford the most objective index of the rate of growth and 


relative influence of the various journals. 


CARROLL D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 





Unemployment Insurance in Wisconsin. By ROGER SHERMAN Hoar. 
South Milwaukee, Wis.: Stuart Press, 1932. Pp. xi+1o1. 
This little book attempts to fill the need of a concise treatise on the 
Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act. Unfortunately, however, 
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the author, who was a member of the Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association, has been 
unable to prevent his personal bias from intruding upon the work, thus 
minimizing its value for the student of socio-economic problems. Thus 
the book is dedicated to those ‘‘who for ten years endured obloquy to save 
the State of Wisconsin and the Nation from compulsory unemployment 
insurance and thus paved the way for the present unemployment reserve 
law with its provisions for voluntary plans.” 

Mr. Hoar presents a brief history of unemployment-insurance efforts 
in Wisconsin, pointing out the evolution of concepts contained in the vari- 
ous bills for unemployment insurance beginning with the Huber Bill of 
1921. The historical survey is followed by a chapter dealing entirely with 
objections to compulsory insurance systems, but in which the present un- 
employment reserves compensation act (the Groves Bill) is the principal 
target. It is feared that stabilization of employment, which is avowedly 
the chief aim of the Wisconsin law, will hinder employment and prolong 
depression ; also that the law provides an entering wedge whereby the em- 
ployee may claim an inalienable right for not working and the correlative 
right to be paid for not working, thus establishing subsidized idleness. 
The author then gives a brief summary followed by a detailed analysis and 
interpretation of the act. Perhaps the most valuable portion of the entire 
work is found in chapter vi, which is an exact reproduction of the text of 
the law. 

A fairly detailed description of two voluntary unemployment benefit 
plans inaugurated by employers themselves lends interest to the book. 
These are the Fond du Lac plan to which three associated industries of 
the city of Fond du Lac have subscribed, and that of the J. I. Case Com- 
pany of Racine, which seeks to combine unemployment insurance and 
employee savings. 

The final chapters of this volume are given over to the majority report 
of the Interim Committee on Unemployment of the Special Session of the 
Wisconsin legislature which favored the passage of the unemployment re- 
serves act, and the minority report which offered its objections to the pro- 
posed legislation. The Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association plan, which 
was offered at the last moment as a means of thwarting the pending com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance reserves law, is treated in detail. 

E. E. Mountz 


New York UNIVERSITY 
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Hospitals and Child Health: A Publication of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp, 
xvii+279. $2.75. 

The activities of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protec. 
tion have included a number of studies through subcommittees of which three 
report in this volume. Although hospitals appear in the title of the volume, the 
review of the adequacy and needs of hospital service for children is the least 
satisfactory report, doubtless owing to the difficulty of securing satisfactory 
statistical data. Many hospitals and clinics that accept children cannot furnish 
separate records for patients under a given age. 

An elaborate report on medical social service in relation to children is the most 
substantial and carefully wrought section of the volume and should be of con- 
siderable value to social workers in hospitals and others interested in the sub- 
ject. = neglected subject of convalescent care is briefly but suggestively 
treated. 


MIcHAEL M. Davis 
JuLrus ROSENWALD FuND 





The Youngest of the Family: His Care and Training. By JosEPH Gar- 
LAND. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. 196. $2.00, 


This little book is intended for mothers and nurses. The opening chapter is 
an essay on ‘“The Changing Order” and contains suggestive comparisons about 
the correct procedures for today, and the prevalent abuses of former times in 
baby care. The following chapters treat of growth and development, care and 
training of the breast-fed, the bottle-fed, and the premature baby, general health 
principles, minor ailments, and emergencies of the runabout age. 

This is an attractive, well-written little book, and gives sane and thoughtful 
advice which will be useful and dependable for a young mother who is in need 


of help. 
Isaac A. ABT 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 





Regulating an Industry: The Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, 1893- 
1929. By A. H. StockpEer. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1932. Pp. xiit+159. $2.50. 

Germany has proceeded on a different theory than the United States in the 
control of large capitalistic industries. Instead of attempting to preserve com- 
petitive conditions by prohibiting ‘combinations in restraint of trade,” it has 
permitted, encouraged, and sometimes even forced the formation of cartels to 
set production quotas, regulate prices, and marketing methods. The Rhenish- 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate was organized by the coal operators under condi- 
tions not unlike those which have been producing chaos in the American coal- 
mining industry, namely, surplus capacity and extremely severe competition 
of many units. It experienced many difficulties and had both its supporters and 
its opponents down to the World War. In ro15 it might have broken up had not 
the government stepped in. Four years later, when the infant German republic 
launched upon its program for the socialization of basic industries, it caused 
every coal-producing region in Germany to adopt a form of organization pat- 
terned after that of the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate to serve as the 
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fundamental mechanism of control designed to obtain the greatest social benefit. 

The Syndicate began, therefore, asa purely private instrument of industrial con- 

trol and became a quasipublic institution. This account of its history and analy- 

sis of its policies by Professor Stockder is based on secondary sources, but it 

offers a convenient summary in English of a flood of German literature on the 
ject. 

— EUGENE STALEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Monnaie et finance: Le réle de la banque des réglements internationaux apres 
Vétalon. By SyLvarn Ascu. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. vii+134. 
Rhetoric and mysticism. 


EUGENE STALEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





An Introduction to the History of the Social Sciences in Schools. By HENRY 

Jounson. New York: Scribner’s, 1932. Pp. vit+145. $1.25. 

This is the second volume of the proposed fifteen volume report of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association’s Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools, 
Mr. Beard’s recent Charter for the Social Sciences being the first. The author, 
who is professor of history in Teachers College, Columbia University, surveys 
the history of the teaching of history in Europe, and rightly points out that 
many supposedly new ideas in the field of methods of teaching this subject are 
of respectable antiquity. 

M. M. KNAPPEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Historical Scholarship in America. New York: Long and Smith, 1932. 

Pp. ix+146. 

This work is the report of the Committee of the American Historical Associa- 
tion on the Planning of Research. It is based on the answers to a questionnaire 
submitted to selected scholars representing the fields of Ancient, Medieval, Mod- 
ern and American History. There are sections dealing with present trends and 
neglected areas, enlargement, improvement and preservation of materials, de- 
velopment of personnel, improvement of methods and organization, and prob- 
lems of publication and finance. A brief introduction by J. Franklin Jameson 
deals with the history of historical research in America. It is not probable that 
the recommendations will meet with universal acceptance, but the resulting dis- 
cussion should have a stimulating and wholesome effect. 


M. M. KNAPPEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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No. 1, Vol. I, Part I. Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Ltd., 1932. 

Juvenile Court Statistics, 1930. U/S. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Pub. 212. Washington, 1932. 
Pp. 69. 

Livingston, W. Ross. Responsible Gov- 
ernment in Nova Scotia. A Study of 
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the Constitutional Beginnings 
British Commonwealth, Univers 
Iowa Studies in the Social Sci 
First Series, No. 176, Vol. IX, No, 1 
Iowa City, April 1, 1930. Pp. 28, 
Livingston, W. Ross. Responsible Goy. 
ernment in Prince Edward Island. A 
Triumph of Self-Government under 
the Crown. University of Iowa Studies 
in the Social Sciences, New Series, No, 
215, Vol. IX, No. 4. Iowa City, No. 
vember 15, 1931. Pp. 136. 
Norwegian-American Studies and Rec- 
ords, Vol. VI. Northfield, Minn: 
Norwegian-American Historical As. 
sociation, 1931. Pp. viii+1or. 
Our Changing Personalities. Listener's 
Notebook No. 3. Prepared by Walter 
V. Bingham and the Speakers. Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 32. $1.25. 
Proceedings, Twenty-fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association. Series 15, No. 1. Balti- 
more: American Home Economics 
Association, 1932. Pp. 63. 
Reynolds, Bertha C. An Experiment in 
Short-Contact Interviewing. Smith 
College Studies in Social Work. Vol. 
III, No. 1. Northampton, 1932. Pp. 


107. 

Scroggs, Schiller. A Survey of Proposed 
Units for Measuring Service Loads in 
Institutions of Higher Learning. Bul- 
letin of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. Vol. XXIX, No. 
10. Stillwater, 1932. Pp. 24. 

Union List of Selected Chinese Books in 
American Libraries, A. Compiled by 
Charles S. Gardner. Washington: 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
1932. Pp. 50. 

United Hospital Fund of New York. 
Fifty-third Yearbook. New York, 


1932. Pp. 39. 

Welfare of Children of Maintenance-of- 
Way Employees. U.S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Pub. 211. 
Washington, 1932. Pp. 192. $0.15. 

What Is Responsible for the Rising Sui- 
cide Rate? Statistical Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Vol. XIII, No. 9. Pp. 11. 
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CHANGING OPINIONS ABOUT BUSINESS PROSPERITY: A CONSENSUS OF 
MAGAZINE OPINION IN THE USS., 1929-32 
HornELt Hart, Bryn Mawr College 
THE CRITERION OF OPTIMUM POPULATION 
RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, University of Lucknow, India 
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Donan R. Tart, University of Illinois 
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Y MARRIAGE —4 


By Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina 


A pioneer text. “It is not primarily concerned with social changes influencing mar- 
riage or with matrimonial discontent and failure. It attempts rather to interpret 
marriage as a human experience in such a way as to bring the student insight and 
familiarity with the resources that science has given for dealing with marriage prob- 
lems.” —FROM THE PREFACE. 

Valuable as a text for courses on marriage, or for supplementary reading in more 
general courses. py 


INDUSTRY AND SOCIETY 


By Artuur James Topp, Northwestern University 


A comprehensive and impartial study of the effects of industrialism on society. 
Having surveyed the usual indictment of modern industry, the author outlines the 
history of the industrial revolution, proceeds to a detailed study of the present situation, 
and finally considers proposed remedies in their national and international aspects. 
In press 
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Teachers say— 


An objective analysis of the con- 
of Ernest R. MowRrEr’s latest book: temporary family from the point 


“I consider Mowrer’s The Family: Its of view of social psychology: 


Organization and Disorganization the 2 : 
best textbook we have on the ERNEST R. MOWRER'’S 


f. ae long-felt need for a critical THE FAMILY 


and scholarly survey of the field.” 


_ er Its Organization and 
“,... Creates original thinking. .... zi Disorganization 
“,... Exceedingly stimulating ... . ‘ : 
comprehensive in thought and A study of the domestic tensions 
scope.” resulting from new factors in 


mcdern life—romanticism, indi- 
vidualism, and urbanization; an 


“,... indispensable for any considera- 


tion of the modern family.” exposition of techniques of re- 
“The finest contribution to a scientific search; suggested problems for 

study of the family that has been further research. 

written in recent years. ....” $3.00 
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Four Columbia University Press Books 


CONOMIC dilemmas seem to be a concomitant of civilization, or, at least, 
Ek consequences of civilization’s temporary indulgence in barbarism. One of 
the best is certainly that caused by the war debts and reparations of the 
World War. And one of the best brief, untechnical solutions of it is Horace Taylor's 
pamphlet “Good Business and the War Debts’”—$o.25. Written in the best eight. 
eenth-century style, this essay, though published before the Moratorium of 1932, 
is “dated” to a very slight degree. For an identification of the real interests of the 
United States in the Inter-Allied debts and in reparations we recommend this 
essay to offset the plethora of propaganda, extraneous argument, and emotional 
bias on the subject now available. 


One is now, more than ever, content to visualize France as unified in purpose and 
action. One is tempted to use the epithet of “Dame France” as France is now using 
the epithet “Sam Shylock.” An acquaintance, however, with Jacques Barzun’s 
“The French Race”—$4.25—will bring one to a saner conception with a jolt, For 
at least nine or ten centuries social classes and political alignments in France have 
been conditioned by the belief that she is Latin and “Celtic” or, on the other hand, 
Nordic. How and to what extent these opposing credos engrossed the French na- 
tion up to the time of the Revolution is the subject of this book. The gravity of 
the question to the Frenchman of today can scarcely be estimated without the 
background supplied by Dr. Barzun’s work. 


Social workers will appreciate Reinhold Niebuhr’s ‘““The Contribution of Reli- 
gion to Social Work’’—$2.0o—the most recent publication of the Forbes Lectures 
of the New York School of Social Work. More often than not social workers con- 
sider religion a hindrance to the efficiency of their organization. Religion, however, 
has definitely something to contribute, whatever ideas the social worker may enter- 
tain of sects and charity as opposed to social justice. A world of difference lies 
between St. Francis of Assisi and John Calvin, and between them and Herbert 
Spencer. The question is only this: How many social workers can perform service 
efficaciously without appreciating the issues within that world of difference? 








The third volume to appear from the project “Negro Migration,” under sub- 
sidy by the Social Science Research Council and the Columbia University Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences, is Sea Island to City; a study of St. Helena 
Islanders in Harlem and other urban centers, by Clyde Vernon Kiser. The author 
presents a case analysis of Negro migration, analyzed from the point of view of the 
community from which Negro migration came and from the standpoint of informa- 
tion received directly from migrants in their urban homes. (It is also No. 368, 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, $3.50.) The other volumes of the 
“Negro Migration” project are: 1) The Mobility of the Negro; a study in the Ameti- 
can labor supply, by Edward E. Lewis (Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, No. 342, $2.25); 2) The Negro Peasant Turns Cityward; effects of recent 
migration to Northern centers, by Louise Venable Kennedy (Studies in History, 

Economics and Public Law, No. 329, $4.25); and 4) A Bibliography of Negro M+ 
| gration—tentatively titled—by Frank A. Ross and Louise V. Kennedy (forth 
coming). All these volumes are published by Columbia University Press. 
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